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NATO 
The First 10 Years 
of The Miracle 


AlSO: Why the Army has a stake in space and what 
it is } The identification and healing of self-inflicted 
wounds of management > General Hodges’s First 


Army could have won the war in Europe in 1944 





YOU DON’T HAVE TO CRATE IT— 
WHEN YOU AIR FREIGHT IT! 


You can eliminate those expensive crating costs wide or worldwide! And Scheduled Airlines Air 
when your shipments go via Scheduled Airlines Freight frequently costs you LESS than slow 
Air Freight...because the smooth flight does surface shipping methods. 

away with the bumping, jarring and swaying of 
old-fashioned surface shipping. There’s less dam- 
age and pilferage, too! 


For Example: A 200 Ib. shipment of aircraft 
parts from Knoxville, Tenn., to New York City — 
Speeding your shipments via Scheduled Airlines By the fastest surface shipping $17.66 
Air Freight reduces your storage and insurance By SCHEDULED AIRLINES AIR FREIGHT . $16.60 
costs. Saves you days... sometimes weeks... in (Pick-up and delivery included in each case.) 
shipping time. Just ONE government bill of lad- - 
ing is required over the routes of as many airlines For full information, call the Scheduled Airlines 
as needed... whether the destination is nation- serving your part of the country. 
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AAXICO AIRLINES CHICAGO HELICOPTER AIRWAYS LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES NORTHEAST AIRLINES RIDDLE AIR LINES 
ALLEGHENY AIRLINES CONTINENTAL AIR LINES LOS ANGELES AIRWAYS NORTHERN CONSOLIDATED AIRLINES SOUTHERN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES DELTA AIR LINES MACKEY AIRLINES NORTHWEST ORIENT AIRLINES TRANS-TEXAS AIRWAYS 
BONANZA AIR LINES EASTERN AIR LINES MOHAWK AIRLINES OZARK AIR LINES TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
BRANIFF AIRWAYS ELLIS AIR LINES NATIONAL AIRLINES PACIFIC AIR LINES UNITED AIR LINES 
CAPITAL AIRLINES THE FLYING TIGER LINE NEW YORK AIRWAYS PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES WEST COAST AIRLINES 
CENTRAL AIRLINES FRONTIER AIRLINES NORTH CENTRAL AIRLINES PIEDMONT AIRLINES WESTERN AIR LINES 





patrol take 


In today's Pentomic Army the 


Company Commander's best van- 
tage point is from the air—where 
he can cover the company’s com- 
bat sector in minutes. 

Specifically designed for obser- 
vation and liaison, the Hughes 
yHo-2uu is the first helicopter fully 
functional for this specialized need. 

It has long range, high perform- 
ance... great agility to get in and 


out of cramped quarters. 


\ 
“ - die 


The rugged yuo-2nvu is always 
action-ready. Components are de- 
signed for at least 1000-hour life. 
Field maintenance requires no 


special tools. 
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The basic simplicity of design 
makes it possible to procure and 
use the yHo-2uvu for half the cost 
of other operational helicopters. 


Please write for color brochure. 





HUGHES TOOL COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


CULVER CITY, CALIFORNIA 








- U. & Patent 
—— No. 2,716,758 


«the Fatigue Cap 
that never shows 
Fatigue ! 


And No Wonder! It keeps you 
looking sharp on the toughest 
duty! Stands any abuse. Collapse 
it, step On it, sit on it—it springs 
right back into shape—no extra 
stiffeners required! 


© WON'T WRINKLE 

© WON'T SAG 

Wind resistant. water repellent 
Can be dry cleaned. 


INSIST ON THE NAME 


‘Spung-Up 
fel, Mm fal RED AND fe] 344) LABEL 


INSIDE YOUR CAP 
iT 1S YOUR GUARANTEE 


GET IT AT 
YOUR EXCHANGE 


If not available, order by mail. Sent 
prepaid anywhere in the world. 


ONLY $2.00 pospaia 
Be Sure—Specify your size 


#8590 with inside ear flap 
#8593 without flap 


Write for Quantity Prices 


> ee Le 
ott)" 4 
CAP CORP. 
303 S. 30TH STREET 
LOUISVILLE 12, KENTUCKY 
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THE MONTH’S MAIL 


Lonesome for Colors 


®@ Please forward me one of the flag sets 
that are advertised in Army. It gets just 
a wee lonesome never seeing our flag and 
I would truly like a set for my room. En- 
closed is a money order which should 
cover the cost plus air mail. 

MSer. Cecit E. Woops 
Taif, Saudi Arabia 


Wedemeyer Reports! 


@ I am distressed to read the review in 
the February issue of General Wede- 
meyer’s book. 

Your reviewer (with perfect critical 
objectivity) selects, ignores, gives empha- 
sis, praises faintly, and nitpicks. The 
simple truth, I believe, is that you have 
selected a reviewer who disagrees basically 
with the broad and provocative interpreta- 
tion of events which is the substance of 
the book. 

The result, I am afraid, is that few of 
the readers of Army will give a second 
thought to the General’s book, let alone 
bother to read it. In this, you do an in- 
justice to a great soldier, and a disservice 
to all the readers of Army who, as a re- 
sult of this review, will never benefit from 
an acquaintance with General Wede- 
meyer’s stimulating thoughts. 

May. Kerru E. Ermer 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 


@ | have been a faithful reader of your 
book reviews for many years and more 
often than not I have felt that some re- 
viewers were leaning over backwards to 
be nice to the author. At times I have felt 
this so strongly as to be tempted to write 
you that reviewers ought to develop an 
image of the reader of the review instead 
of imagining that the author under re- 


view is staring over their shoulder. 

But Mr. Sunderland’s review of Wede- 
meyer Reports! squares things. There’s a 
review that a reader can get his teeth into! 
I am sure there are fellow readers who 
won't agree with Mr. Sunderland, but I 
think they will agree that he has written 
the kind of review that will make readers 
want to read the book. And that ought 
to satisfy all hands—whether Old China 
or New. 

H. T. SorBEAN 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


Better with Less? 


Some recent quotes from the Secretary 
of Defense seemed to say that since the 
National Guard was getting so many 
men with six months of basic, it could 
get along with fewer, its efficiency be- 
ing so much increased. And, of course, 
as we get fewer men in uniform, we get 
more muscular. When we get down to 
one genius who has had all the courses, 
no doubt Nikita will start using slivovitz 
as a vodka chaser and threaten us no 
more. 

Presently we are having our usual 
springtime crisis and it sounds a bit like the 
summer of 1950, what with the reassur- 
ing tales about how our armed might 
could flit to Graustark and do away with 
Red aggression instanter. Those who ask 
nasty questions, such as “What armed 
might?” seem to be getting viewed with 
dim praise. 

The Soviet Army can field more divi 
sions for a May Day parade than we 
have. So what? We've got the A-bomb, 
the great equalizer. So have they. We've 
got the H-bomb, the super equalizer. 
Likewise, the Soviets. We've got small 
amounts of what they have lots of. I 
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AEROJET 


for 


miss-distance 


el-tictaiteys 


FIRETRAC 
firing error 
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and computer 
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Aerojet's FIRETRAC 

Re Mallelilh melee iceli-m Sy atu) 

for measuring the 

relative trajectory, velocity, and 

miss-distance of a missile, 

with respect to a target drone at 

which it is fired. This 

Tahielaulelilelam \-idulicmaelolroM-azellolitol me) Mutts tis 3 
guidance systems, fire control systems, 

and training operations. 

FIRETRAC configurations have been 
designed for the following drones: F6F, F9F, 
QF-80, KDA (Q-2), KDB, and QB-47 
Installations for drones of other types 

can be provided as required. 

Designed and developed for the Navy's 
atoll Mola \-igelilcliila Maal ial v.\G 

is a product of Aerojet’s 

Ordnance Engineering Division 
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AEROJET-GENERAL CORP® 


A SUBSIDIARY OF THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


(Plants at Azusa and near Sacramento, California; and Frederick, Maryland) 





THIS IS THE“ FIRST FLIGHT” 

of the new Air Force TITAN, 
America’s most powerful weapon and 
our No. 1 challenger in the big-missile 
field. Tome: 2/6/59—4:22 p.m, EST. 
The most important thing about 

this moment in history is not 

visible here—and it is this: 

Three years to the 

day from the breaking of ground 

at Martin-Denver, TITAN No.1 roared 
into the sky. Those 36 months 

saw the creation of the free world’s 
most advanced ballistic missile 
facility—and the development, 
production, testing, delivery and 


launching of the first of an entirely 


new generation of ballistic 


MOM ENT IN 4 iSTO RY missile weapon systems, forerunner 


of the Global Ballistic Missile. 

TITAN is the 

result of an advanced engineering 
concept—developed by Martin under 
the direction of the Air Force's 
Ballistic Missile Division 

of the Air Research and Development 
Command—which provides the 

most extensive pre-flight testing of 
components, subassemblies and full 
scale missiles ever undertaken. 

This method in 

the TITAN development, 

and in the generations of space 
systems to follow, may well 

be one of the most important single 
factors in speeding America’s 

bid for space supremacy. 
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Martin-Denver 
is one of the 
seven divisions 


of The Martin Company 
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see no reason to brag. 

Along with this comes the cost-con- 
scious news that our two divisions in 
Korea are 50 per cent ROK soldiers. I 
have nothing against ROK soldiers; they 
are a batch of rugged little men indeed, 
and with proper officers, good perform- 
ers. But in times of peace, something 
listed as a U. S. Army division should 
be U. S. Army, and not a training school 
for allies, or an overhead command for 
a combat force of same. If we are sup- 
posed to have 14,000 men in a division, 
how about having that many? Suppose 
the ROK Army gets mad at us and pulls 
its men out? 

But hold! Here’s an idea to make the 
eye of the coldest comptroller gleam! 
Let’s make it regulation. Furthermore, 
why stop with half? Sign up all the un- 
employed foreign veterans we can find. 
We should be able to field a couple of 
divisions from former bodyguards alone. 
We could pay our new corps of janis 
saries thirty-per-month-and-found, or 
since some of them were so good at it, 
let them scrounge. This would have a 
good effect. When DOD wants to close 
an Army post, there would be letters of 
praise coming in instead of the usual 
howls. 

Think of the money we would save? 
We could build dams across the Gulf of 
Mexico, and pile corn higher than Pikes 
Peak. Come to think of it, there’s a lot of 
the latter in these lines, no? 

CWO Joun P. Conton 
Newark, Ohio 


It’s One Army 

@ “Recognition of the Professionalism 
of the Career Non-Regular,” by Capt. 
John W. Clare, in the March issue, leads 
me to think Captain Clare is not as well 
informed as a “career” officer should be. 

First, he should become familiar with 
the One-Army concept, now being too 
well publicized to require references here. 

Second, AR 320-5 (Dictionary of 
United States Army Terms) defines ac- 
tive Army as including “. . . individuals 

in extended active military service 

. without specification of component.” 

Third, DA Pamphlet 600-3 (Career 
Planning for Army Ofhcers), definition 
}, page 4, says the “professional” or “ca 
reer’ officer is “A Regular Army Ofhcer, 
or an officer of the Reserve components 
who plans to remain on active duty and 
make the Army his career.” 

Fourth, except when necessary for 
some personnel records purposes, the 
component of an ofhcer on active duty is 
not identified. (You can verify this by 
reading the issue of Army in which 
Captain Clare’s Cerebration appeared 
Army identifies authors on active duty 
only by grade, name and branch.) True, 
the biographical sketches of some authors 
mention graduation from USMA, or in 
tegration into the Regular Army, but this 
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is purely incidental. Colonel Hogan, 
whose Cerebration appears on the same 
page, is in no way identified as being 
a Regular Army officer—which he is, as 
anyone needing to know can learn from 
the Army Register. 

Reference to any DA special orders, 
say a paragraph 10 which makes PCS 
ZI assignments of active Army officers, 
will show that the only way to distin 
guish between components of such ofh 


cers 1s to have a knowledge of service 


numbers. Let's not get frustrated trying to 
explain our status. Follow my lead and 
my third reference, and say, “I’m a 
CarEER OFFICER 
Military versus Civil Law 
@ In regard to Colonel Wiener’s “Sol 
diers versus Lawyers” [November 1958], 
I agree there is a difference in prin 
ciple involved, but not between military 
justice and civil justice. When a person 
who is obviously guilty according to the 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Please inform us promptly when you change your 
eddress. Our Circulation Department's electronic system 
of addressing your magazine is set vp according to 
members’ addresses, so we must have your old ad- 
dress as well as the new. PRINT THEM, along with your 
name, on o postcard, PO Form 3578, or DA Form 1846, 
and send to Circulation Manager, 1529 18th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. If possible, attach the oddress 
label from your magazine. 











how to get 


YOUR 


INVESTMENT 


PROGRAM 


off the ground 


The ooner 
ment 
begin using 


you set 


As a start, you can read the valuable 
booklet, ‘‘How to Invest,” 


program, the sooner you can 
your surplus cash to earn 
more money now or to supplement 
your retirement income. 


an invest- 














now offered free to servicemen 


and women by Ilarris, Upham & Co.’s Armed Forces Depart- 
ment. This booklet explains the various types of securities 
in detail and gives fundamental rules for successful investing. 
A complete outline of investment principles shows you how 
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to develop an investment program, based on your own 
individual needs, resources and objectives. 


To get your copy of this helpful booklet, mail the coupon 


<b, és today. 
Vess ESS 


Name 


ARMED FORCES DEPARTMENT, HARRIS, UPHAM & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
1505 H Street, N.W., Washington, D.C., Att: General John E. Dahlquist, USA Ret. 
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testimony of witnesses, goes free because 
of some technical irregularity, that is a 
miscarriage of justice—whether by mili- 
tary or civil courts. 

In one large city in the east, last Sep- 
tember a man was arrested for rape. He 
went free to do it again in December. 
Although the police could pick him up 
within 48 hours when directed to do so, 
he was still free to cut the face of a 
seven-year-old girl with a razor blade 
after the two previous attacks. If he were 
a soldier, I daresay he would not have 
remained in circulation after his first of 
fense. This illustrates the connection be 
tween “easy” judicial policies and the 
increase of crime in our country. 

If our lawyers and judges, both civil 
ian and military, would put the principle 
of protecting the innocent and punish 
ing the guilty ahead of the principle of 
observing technicalities of procedure 

while preserving both principles) there 
would be no need to speak of a soldier 
losing his rights as a citizen. 

PFC Cart SANDBERG 


Horsham, Pa 


For Army Aviators 

@ The Army Aviation Association of 
\merica will hold its annual meeting dur- 
ing 5 and 6 June 1959, at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Program details 
will be sent out soon. 

The annual meeting of the AAAA has 
broad significance to all general aviation 
interests and will be of interest to readers 
of your publication. 

Cot. Rosert M. Leicu 
\AAA 
Westport, Conn. 


MONTHLY 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


Hamilton Funds 

is a mutual investment fund 
holding common stocks in over 
80 American corporations, se- 
lected for income and growth 
possibilities. Lump sum invest- 
ments or periodic investment 

plans for as little as $10 

a month, 


H 


Dept. A-1 
Box 5061, Denver 17,Colo. 


Please send me prospectus booklet without obligation. 
"Neme———~— 





SYLVANIA systems...IN COMPUTERS 





—floor plan of the fastest, most versatile 
mobile computer ever built 


The Mosipic Computer is an out- 
standing result of the computer 
development capabilities offered by 
Sylvania Electronic Systems. 

This mobile digital computer, de- 
signed and built for the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps, operates at speeds 
never before available in any gen- 
eral-purpose computer. It’s capable 
of performing, in less than 2 hours, 
complex data processing problems 


which previously required up to 
sixteen hours. 

It’s fully transistorized and pack- 
aged to fit in a 28-foot trailer. 
What’s more, it can be installed 
anywhere without special site prep- 
aration and requires no equipment 
air conditioning. 

In computers, as in every major 
area of electronic systems, Sylvania 
can assume full responsibility for 


program management from system 
analysis to research and engineer- 
ing, product design, and through 
production. 





Sylvania welcomes the opportunity 
to outline its special talents and 
capabilities to you or your organ- 
ization personally. Simply address 
your inquiry to division head- 
quarters address below. 





SYLVANIA Etectaonic systems 


ELECTRONICS FOR INDUSTRY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE A DIVISION OF SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 





63 Second Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. Khrushchev’s Challenge Must be Met 
Maj. Gen. A. J. Drexel Biddle 


NATO: THE FIRST TEN YEARS. How Does the Miracle 
Look Today? 


Lt. Gen. W. D. Crittenberger 


THE ARMY’S STAKE IN SPACE. The Army has important 
tasks in space 


Col. Bryce F. Denno 


MANAGEMENT?’S SELF-INFLICTED WOUNDS. How to 
Lick Them Once and for All 


Lt. Col. Charles F. Austin 


COMBAT INTELLIGENCE TESTS CAN PAY OFF. A 
New Approach by the 2d Armored Division that Worked 


Capt. William R. Ellis 


EXERCISE BANYAN TREE. A Display of STRAC’s Poten- 
tial Mobility 
Col. Robert F. Cocklin 


WHY DIDN’T THEY LET FIRST ARMY WIN THE 
WAR? It Might Have Done So in the Fall of 1944 
Maj. Charles B. MacDonald 


BROTHERS-AT-ARMS. Experience Can be Used to Beef 
Up our Military Strength 
MSgt. Forrest K. Kleinman 


DEPARTMENTS 


The Month’s Mail The Month’s Books 


I in the Fi 
rons in the Fire Directory of AUSA 


Chapters and ROTC 
Companies 


Front and Center 


The Month’s Cerebrations 57 





A SALUTE TO THE WORLD’S LARGEST HELICOPTER OPERATION 


A flight line of almost 180 helicopters... that’s Camp Wolters, Texas, where U.S. Army Aviation and its civilian 
contract operator, Southern Airways, team up to graduate as many as 100 trained helicopter pilots each month. 
The size of the Army Primary Helicopter School isn’t the whole story by any means. Camp Wolters’ efficient 
Military-civilian management has achieved an unmatched safety record, and a maintenance hour to flight hour 
ratio on their 100% Hiller fleet that is one-half that of the military average. \t proves, too, that a Hiller 
H-23 is as rugged as it looks. 


HILLER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA © WASHINGTON. O0.C 
ADHESIVE ENGINEERING DIVISION, SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 
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irons in the Fire 


New Gear for Infantry 


A new load-carrying harness for infantry 


} 1 
has been adopted to replace all the web 


} 


upment now in us¢ and has been issued 


the Ranger Department of The Infantry 


School. Primary features are a specially de 


gned belt and shoulder-padd suspenders 


Weight 


average of 55 Ibs. considered a rmal 


is better distril maxim 


marching under vary conditions 


Equipment sleeping-bag 


Front and rear views of the new load-carrying harness 


carrier first-aid case field-pack suspenders 


and canteen cover. The 55-lb. load 


broken down into a 


5-Ib. battl ad Of wea} 


| stol belt 


an be further 0)-Ib 


existence load, a ons 


and ammo, or extra existence 
items. The ne ss permits greater fr 


fom of body act mproved rig was 
a Quartermaster invention and was tested by 
Dev 


the Infantry Board 


ments Ottice at 


Air-Droppable, Floating Vehicle 


Chrysler Corporation has developed an all 
dropped 
ross country, and can 


Afloat, 


country, it can 


iround aluminum vehicle that can be 


by chute, can take iT a 
float over lakes and streams on the way 


5.000 Ibs. A 


two-thirds of 


it can carry ross 


weight in 


Carry own men 


weapons or equipment, much more than the 


capacity of current vehicles. The new carrier 
weighs some 5,000 Ibs. less and is 2.5 feet 
shorter than comparable Army trucks. Eight 
independently sprung wheels and low-pressure 
tires make it capable of traveling over fough 
This 
three prototype vehicles being developed by 
Army 
and eight-wheel-drive 
Built in coopera 


Tank-Automotive 


ground carrier is one Of a family of 


Chrysler for the They will be built in 


four-, Six-, units and 


will feature identical parts 


tion with the Ordnance 


Command, the new vehicle will be demon 


strated at Fort Bragg soon 
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Midget Calculator 


A pocket-sized calculator, CAL-MATH, solves 
jiffy. It 


speedily multiplies, divides, figures discounts 


all sorts of math problems in a 


and percentages, gives solutions in square and 


square roots, cube and cube roots, fraction 


decimals, proportions, successive multiplica 


tion and division, handles Ps problems, and 


loes other calculations. Only 3.5 in. in diam 


ter, and precision-made, it is accurate t 


thousandths 


Biggest Truck in the World? 


Originally designed to haul heavy-dut 


equipment and supplies over tough terrain to 
oil prospectors in the Sahara, the French-made 
Berliet T-100 is said to be the largest truck 


} 


in the world. Statistics are impressive. The 


vehicle is 45 ft. long, 18 ft. wide, 13 ft. high 


a 600-hp turbo-diesel engine, 
1 


is powered by 


and has a payload of 100 tons. It is claime 


to have a ground pressure of only 14 lbs. per 


square inch, and to handle as easily as an 


American passenger car. It features powered 


powered and 


The 
ofters 


steering gearshift powere | 


brakes 


fortably, 


cabin, seating five abreast com 


air-conditioning, a_ well 
equipped instrument panel and two-way radio 
The ruck has been 
difficult terrain i | 


It w l 
in the U. S. for the 


with 200-mile range 


teste | over varied, 
shown 
International Petroleum Ex; 


Okla., in May 


Berliet T-100, touted as the largest truck in the 
world, looks the part. 


Moon-Tracking Radio Sextant 

A new radio sextant system, designed and 
built by Collins Radio Co., 
moon and the sun at the company’s Feather 
Ridge Observatory near Cedar Rapids, Ia. A 


is tracking the 


second sextant has been placed aboard the 
Navy's USS 


Compass 


experimental 
Island, for 
Lunar and solar tracking sextants pick up the 


navigation ship, 


navigational research 


very weak radiation from the moon and sun, 


New radio sextant at Feather Ridge Observatory (top) 
and on board ship (bottom). 


and are reportedly capable of tracking thos« 


bodies under all weather conditions from 
moonrise to moonset and from sunrise to sun 
set. In its shipboard role, the radio sextant acts 
as a precise compass, giving the direction of 
north with accuracy ten times that of present 
marine compasses, The new system also makes 
t possible for ships to converge at any point 
with complete radar and radio silence. Radar 
picket vessels, knowing their exact position, 
could pinpoint enemy ships or aircraft com 
ing in to attack. Task forces and convoys could 
disperse while keeping track of each other's 
position. Finally, the syscem could direct mis 


siles to a given target 


Radar for Small Aircraft 


A radar system for helicopters and small 
liaison, utility, and cargo aircraft has been 
Pacific 


Aviation Corp., in cooperation with Bell Heli 


developed by Division of Bendix 


copter Corp., under the Army-Navy Instru 
mentation Program. The new system will aid 
in bad weather and night operations, and in 
navigating between mountains and canyons 
The radar antenna scans around the aircraft at 
60 rpm, measures distances accurately, and is 
capable of ground This 


mapping system 


weighs only 75 Ibs. 
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.-.NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP YY 


RADIOPLANE RP-77D 
SETS NEW DRONE 
ALTITUDE MARK! 


New holder of an unofficial world altitude 
record for propeller-driven drone aircraft — 
Radioplane’s RP-77D aerial target. This 
record-breaking bird climbed to more than 
46,000 feet during Army evaluation at Dona 
Ana Range, Fort Bliss, Texas. 


Sidelight on the flight: the record-setting drone 
had six previous flights to its credit — is ready 
for further action after its seventh recovery by 
two-stage parachute. 

Rocket launched, Radioplane’s RP-77D is 
turboprop powered to speeds in excess of 400 
miles per hour at above 40,000 feet — and is 
capable of flight duration exceeding one hour 
at this altitude. Relative to performance, it is 
a low-cost target. Constructed almost entirely 
of fiberglass laminate, the RP-77D has an 
additional capability for photo and television 
combat surveillance missions. 

Other current Radioplane drones in develop- 
ment are the supersonic USAF XQ-4A weapon 
evaluation target and the XKD4R-1 rocket 
target for the U.S. Navy — two more members 
of the world’s only complete drone family. 


RADIOPLANE 


Van Nuys, California, and El Paso, Texas 
A Division of Northrop Corporation 
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Flight of Mobile 
Communication 
Center in Craig 
Helicop-Hut = 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps development makes news... 


Ihe recent announcement by the U.S. Army Signal Corps of the development of a 
helicopter transportable communications center for use by the Pentomic Army is a 
significant advancement in mobile communications. It provides field commanders with 
a wide ranging, mobile, flexible communications network so necessary to today’s Atomic 
battlefields. 

Craig Systems is proud to have been a part of this development. 

Ihe S-141 shelter, developed and manufactured by Craig Systems, has been tested and 
approved by the U.S. Army Signal Corps for use with the Division Area type communica- 
tion system, Signal Corps engineers subjected the shelter to rail humping, 24” flat and 
rotational drops, static load to 17,500 pounds, deep fording, and a full range of other 
mechanical and environmental tests 

Radio, telephone, telegraph and teletypewriter combat links housed in lightweight Craig 
shelters provide complete communication systems that can be air-lifted by helicopter to 
remote locations and quickly put into operation, These systems may also be transported 
by conventional military trucks 

The lightweight, high-strength characteristics of the Helicop-Hut are the result of Craig’s 
unique construction, utilizing foaming liquid plastic poured into molded walls lined with 
aluminum skins. 

Craig’s engineering staff is equipped to supply your electrical and mechanical system 
requirements to full military specifications, from basic structure to complete electronic 
installations 

Combine this capability with Craig’s extensive systems experience, and you receive the 
combination you are looking for: quality, reliability and dependability — at reasonable 
cost 


For complete information, write or phone: 


Los Angeles 45, California, 6214 W. Manchester Ave. 


SPring 6-0025 


SYSTEMS, INC. Haddonfield, New Jersey, 1016 Berlin Road 


HAzel 8-2400 


Washington, D. C., The LaSalle, Suite 815 


-3, 360 1 rac St Lawrence, Mass. 
Dept. C-3, 300 Merrin » Lawrence, a 1028 Connecticut Ave., N.W., District 7-1575 


MU rdock 8-6961 








HOT SPARKS 





Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
has been awarded a $22 million contract 
for 35 prop-jet Army Mohawk aircraft. 
The award is a follow-on to an earlier 
contract for nine prototype models. Mo 
hawk is the first Army aircraft to be pro 
duced by Grumman. 


Winchester-Western Division of Olin 
Mathieson Co., will produce 35,000 M14 
rifles for the Army under a $4,116,250 
contract. A second contract for an addi- 
tional 35,000 rifles is in the works. This 
will follow up pilot-line production at 
Springheld Armory. 


RCA will move its Surface Communi 
cations Systems Laboratory from Tucson, 
Ariz., to a site 20 miles southeast. The 
RCA laboratory cooperates closely with 
the Army Electronic Proving Ground at 
nearby Fort Huachuca, and has been 
working under a Signal Corps study con- 
tract to further a complete area communi- 
cations system for the Army. 


The JT-12 jet-turbine engine, made by 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft, will power the 
North American T-39 Sabreliner, a twin 
jet utility trainer to be produced for the 
Air Force. The JT-12, which weighs only 
430 lbs., but which develops 3,000 Ibs. 
static thrust, will have a speed upwards 
of 600 mph. 


Sylvania Products has added a group 
of 3-in. to 12-in. models of cathode-ray 
tubes to its line of special types for mili 
tary, industrial and commercial uses. The 
23 new types bolster a line which offers 
more than 100 types used in the design 
of radar, oscilloscope, and materials-proc 
essing equipment. 


Tilt-Wing Test Model 


A wind tunnel model of a tilt-wing aircraft 
will be used to design future high-speed cargo- 
troop transports in which the idea will be to 
combine the aerodynamic principles of both 
deflected slipstream and tilt-wing in one air 
craft. Such an aircraft would also have both 
VTOL and STOL capabilities. The wind tun 
nel model was built by Vertol Aircraft Corp., 
and the test program is being carried on for 
the Army Transportation Corps by NASA 


Vertol’s large-scale wind tunnel model of a tilt-wing 
aircraft. 
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Defense contract work takes sound engineering and plenty of inge- 
nuity. We've turned the'trick for DOD as well as for primes, in metal-. 
_ Turgical research, development engineering, production en 
‘fabrication and assembly. We can handle major projects in w a ayy 
“part, at any stage from original theoretical conception to the pecaat 
of operational assemblies. If our unusual abilities and capacity can help . 
; contact any American Car and Foundry sales office or: Director of . USAP’s farvraalelen 
Fs Defense Products, American Car and Foundry, Division of QC f Indus- ICBM is ground-transported 
tries, Incorporated, 750 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Sales Offices: He = ond launched by this rug 
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Khrushchev’s Challenge Must Be Met 


T IE highest purpose of our nation today is the search 
for peace. Not peace at any price but peace that will 
be enduring, honorable and just. A peace in consonance 
with our faith in freedom and our belief in God. 

Opposed to us are the masters of the Kremlin, a god- 
less group that adheres to a perverted doctrine which 
distorts the ideals by which we live; a doctrine that 
asserts that falsehood is truth and that slavery is freedom. 

Under such conditions vigilance is the price of peace 
and inextricably linked with it is a military posture 
second to none. 

Our every effort to arrive at an honorable accommo- 
dation with the Communists testifies to the need for 
continual vigilance. When we offer to talk with them 
we find that they will not negotiate on the honorable 
basis of seeking to eradicate differences and arriving at 
an unde -rstanding, Realistically appraised negotiation 
to the masters of the Kremlin is a tactical technique— 
a means of future action further afield. Their tactical 
objective is to insure unceasing conflict, since for them, 
a global settlement prior to attaining their objective of 
world preeminence, is inconceivable. 

We are therefore committed to a race for survival. 

A disturbing feature of Moscow's unceasing diplo- 
matic offensive is its overbearing nature. In their ar- 
rogance is a total indifference to the rights of others 
and a confidence in subversion, deceit and blackmail. 
Their insolence finds expression in such phrases as 

“We will SUIpass } you.” “We will outproduce | you.” “We 
need no God.” And now it is “Get out of Berlin.” This 
is bluster and blackmail by a bully who obviously thinks 
he can get away with it. 

This arrogance is apt to be considerably stimulated 
by our willingness to concede the Soviets a lead in IC- 
BMs. Such concession might be interpreted as our 
acceptance of an inferior status- -and as an invitation to 
attack. 

In Berlin, as I see it, we are looking down the muzzle 
of a gun. 

The Kremlin might possibly be trying to play a pair 
of deuces like a royal flush. But, on the other hand, the 
triumphant mood and air of confidence, that marked 
Khrushchev’s presentation to the 21st Communist Party 
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President, Association of the U. S. Army 


Congress seems to reflect erroneous impressions con- 
cerning the relative capability of our military posture, 
as against that of the Soviets, and perhaps regarding 
even our will to use force. 

And, just as Hitler accompanied his demands by de- 
liberately whipping up war tension, so we should be 
prepared for similar action by Khrushchev. To fix our 
sights on 27 May, would be to ignore the pattern of 
Hitler's technique, or that of today’s exponent of psycho- 
logical warfare, Khrushchev. The purpose of this tension 
would be, of course, to force the West’s hand, and elicit 
from us new counterproposals that might include major 
concessions. And, if the Berlin crisis does not lead to 
shooting, there will be further Soviet-perpetrated crises 
in other critical areas. 

It seems to me that this fresh wave of insolence re- 
flects not only Khrushchev’s confidence in Communism’s 
own military prowess, but even a potentially dangerous 
miscalculation, of our military capability, and our will 
to trigger it, if necessary. 

Indeed, for Khrushchev to assume he could get away 
with an attack, or with his demands for surrender on 
any given issue, would be just about as dangerous, as if 
he possesse -d the actual cape ability. 


ISCALCULATION has triggered other wars. And, 

here we are dealing with a headstrong, fanatical 
master of a totalitarian state, whose agents, as in the 
case of Hitler’s agents, would go far to avoid crossing 
up the wishful thinking of their Boss. 

Just to cite an example: About four or five months 
before his invasion of Poland, Hitler had estimated 
that the Poles would not stand up to a blitz attack for 
more than a matter of days, nine at the most. Von Rib- 
bentrop knew Hitler’s thoughts on this score, and, from 
time to time, sent his own agents into Poland, to read 
the pulse of the people. The purpose was to evaluate 
the chances of their standing by their Government, in 
event of its decision to resist a Nazi invasion. 

I had previously known several of these agents, and 
during each of their visits to Warsaw, they stopped by 
to see me. Each time, they asked me whether I believed 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ARMY’S HAWK MISSILE is fired from mobile launcher. 
Missiles, launcher and support equipment can be air-lifted 
or quickly transported by Army or Marine ground forces. 


NEW ARMY MISSILE DESTROYS 
LOW-FLYING AIRCRAFT 


This proven anti-aircraft missile operates even at tree-top 
heights, in the blind zone of other radar-controlled missiles. 


Raytheon is prime contractor for 

the U.S. Army Hawk weapon 

system—now in production and 

slated for use with fast-moving 

Army and Marine Corps ground 

forces as well as for the defense Excellence in Electronics 
of U. S. cities. 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 
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Completely Integrated” fe E cicheeats pile ig gia Riatiailonce, the Swallow 
will provide at Army Corps and Division levels, @ system capable of rapidly 


and accurately pinpointing enemy target positions. The system achieves full 
battlefield effectiveness for the new family of Army weapons. 


The. Swallow, designed with a high degree of mobility, i is ‘capable of keeping 
step with the exacting concepts of the fast-moving, hard-hitting Pentomic 
Army. The performance requirements have been established to insure maxi- 
mum survival and minimum costs of system operation. _ 
Republic Aviation Corporation has the complete systems responsibility for the 
: 4 Swallow development, working in close cooperation with U. S. Army Signal 
Corps Research and Development Laboratories at Fort Monmouth, N. J. and 
the Army Combat Surveillance Agency, pemngion, Va. 
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Continued from page 14) 
the Poles would fight. Each time I answered, yes, and 
added that the Polish women would be fully behind 
their men. 

It wasn’t until early August that one of these agents, 
in response to a reite ration of my views, said that several 
months previously he had come around to my way of 
thinking, but he would hardly venture to disclose his 
views to Von Ribbentrop. For the latter, knowing of 
Hitler’s wishful thinking, had played up to it, and had 
gone so far as to concur in the estimate that Polish 
armed resistance would come apart at the seams, in the 
first days of a blitz. 

Hence, to render an appraisal that ran counter to the 
estimate already accepted by Hitler and Von Ribben 
trop, would, my caller said, risk worse than his job and 
wouldn't alter Von Ribbentrop’s thinking, anyway. 

So it is, that Khrushchev might possibly have so mis- 
interpreted information emanating from our country, as 
to have inferred that we do not possess either the capa 
bility of laying the Soviet Union in ruins, or the will 
to employ that capability. 

We cannot be certain of what Vice Premier Mikoyan 
and other vistors reported to Khrushchev, concerning 
their visits here. 

It is not uncommon for agents of a totalitarian master 
to play up to the wish-inspired thinking of the Boss. 


OW a word about Khrushchev’'s economic challenge. 
If the Soviets were sincere about this, and if it were 


aimed chiefly at bringing benefits to the people in the 
Soviet Union, it might conceivably be a case of peaceful 
economic competition between the two sides. But the 
bulk of the effort will go towards heavy industry, and 
the people will bear the brunt. 


So there is much ground for apprehension, lest the 
main objective of Khrushchev's 7-year plan be the dis- 
ruption of free world economy. For evidence we have 
only to note the timing of the ultimatum concerning 
Berlin. It would be hard to believe that this, dated as 
it is, for late May, among other 
things, to work a hardship on our and free Europe’ S 
economy, by damaging the E uropean tourist trade, and 
American business concerns servicing this trade. 


was not cz ilculated, 


It is significant, I think, that while preparing his 7 
year plan, Khrushchev has been boosting his nuclear 
potential, and modernizing his conventional warfare 
potential. 

In a recent interview with a distinguished representa 
tive of the American press, he implied his concern lest 
an economic conflict might lead to a shooting war. And 
he may well be right. Who is capable of making a water- 
tight prediction, one way or another, on this score? 


S we look at the Berlin situation we must ask whether 
the Army has been cut too drastically, too quickly. 
The “new look,” you may recall, was designed to acquire 


a greater “bang for the buck!” This implied, of course, 
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a greater dependence upon nuclear weapons. But it also 
implied that as the cutbacks in manpower and matériel 
of the armed forces took place, they would be compen 
sated for by the placing of an adequate number of me- 
dium and long range missiles, in the hands of troops 
trained in their use. 

Yet the questions that have arisen in the current Con- 
gressional debates seem to reflect considerable doubt 
on this score. Widespread doubts have arisen as to 
whether an adequate operational nuclear potential has 
been achieved to compensate for the cutbacks already 
effected, as well as for those presently under considera- 
tion. And there appears to be considerable apprehension, 
lest these cutbacks in our conventional warfare potential, 
have been too severe and have disrupted the proper 
balance between nuclear and conventional forces. 

If it is hard to believe that we don’t possess an ade- 
quate military posture we have only to follow these 
Congressional debates, to perceive the widespread un 
certainty that exists. They point up the deep concern 
of a people not kept fully informed, and consequently 
rendered uneasy by such reports. 

This is a condition that seems to call for swift remedial 
action, in one of several alternative forms: Either we 
do, or do not have, at this critical time, a military posture 
tailored to our needs; whether it be based upon a “finite” 
deterrent or on a “counter-strategy’ concept. If we do 
have it, then it would seem urgently important that both 
our own people and the Soviets be conv inced of the fact. 
Otherwise, we should get on with the job, while we still 
have opportunity to do something about it. 

And by getting on with the job, I mean achieving and 
sustaining a posture second to none in both conventional 
and nuclear forces. Anything less is not good enough, 
for, in war, there is no such thing as second best. 

Such a military capability is required to give the 
people the sense of confidence that is basic to tranquility 
of mind—so that they can get on with the task of further 
ing the advancement of our nation. Otherwise each time 
we are faced with a threat of bold action by the Soviets, 
there would be a 
military strength. 


recurrence ot uneasiness over our 


Such an unquestioned military capé ability is necessary, 
furthermore, to keep the confidence of our allies, as well 
as the respect ot our pote ntial enemies. 


N the conduct of world affairs, it is essential that we re- 
main steadfast in fidelity to moral principles, and firm- 
ness in our position—and that we beware lest, 
“flexibility,” 
purpose is the false bargaining of appeasement. 


among 
those who advocate might be some, whose 

Hence, a sustained preeminent military capability, 
and the will to trigger it, if need be, is likewise basic to 
the effective forwarding of our foreign policy. 

For there must be known and respected military 
strength, standing at the alert behind the chairs of our 
diplomatic negotiators. This is the only language the 
Soviets understand. 
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NEW VOUGHT CRUSADER FOR FLEET NEXT YEAR! 


Navy orders fourth version of flexible, economical fighter 


For the fourth time in three years, a new Crusader type 
is extending the power of the Fleet. Chance Vought’s 
F8U-2N has been ordered by the Navy for delivery next 
year. It will deploy alongside the Navy’s swiftest photo- 
planes and two first line day fighters — all Crusaders. 

The F8U-2N is another step in Crusader growth. Speed 
of this newest version has been advanced to near 
Mach 2. It will carry the deadliest air-to-air missiles. 
It is instrumented and radar-equipped for supersonic 
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combat in darkness or bad weather. 

This will be a new capability for the Fleet. Yet it is 
being acquired at low risk and cost. The F8U-2N’s basic 
design has been proved simple, serviceable and econom- 
ical... compiling an enviable performance record in a 
year of foreign duty with two Fleets. 

Again, the growth provisions of the Vought Crusader 
have provided immediate, low-cost upgrading of the 
Fleet's aircraft inventory. 


OUGHT AIRCRArFT 
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..NEWS IS HAPPENING AT NORTHROP. © 
Latest Astronertial Navigation and Guidance 
system is revealed by Dr. William L. Parker, 


Chief of Systems Dev elopment at Nortronics, 


a division of Northrop Corporation. 


NORTRONICS ASTRONERTIAL SYSTEM—ONLY GUIDANCE CONCEPT 
READY TO MEET THE CHALLENGE OF INTERPLANETARY NAVIGATION! 


CURRENT NORTRONICS SYSTEMS trim weight to 


READY NOW for the day man first explores the 
planets, Nortronics’ concept of Astronertial 
Guidance is the most accurate known for 
long-duration flights. Astronertial Systems 
now in production deliver a wide margin of 
added accuracy—using Nortronics’ exclusive 
24-hour star tracker to correct continuously 
for the small, then ever-compounding errors 
inherent in “pure” inertial systems. 


OPERATIONAL TODAY in the USAF-Northrop 
Snark SM-62-—free world’s first and only 
operational intercontinental guided missile 
—Nortronics Astronertial systems have fur- 
nished accurate guidance for more miles 
than all similar systems combined. 


one-tenth, size to one-twentieth that of 
original systems. They are designed to de- 
liver pinpoint accuracy in applications to 
all types of space vehicles, cruise and ballis- 
tic missiles, terrestrial manned aircraft, sur- 
face ships and submarines. 


NORTRONICS EXPERIENCE in Astronertial Guid- 
ance dates back to 1946—-to the design and 
development of the first successful inter- 
continental system. Now, Nortronics offers 
unique and proven capability in design, de- 
velopment and production of complete and 
integrated guidance systems, including 
their ground support and test equipment. 


NORTRONICS 


Hawthorne, California 


A Division of Northrop Corporation 
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FRONT AND CENTER 


HE Berlin situation is as serious a 

challenge as the Communist world 
has yet presented the free world. As 
Dr. Max Ascoli has suggested, Berlin is 
the place where the Communist empire 
hopes to “break asunder that common- 
wealth in the making, the Atlantic 
Alliance.” If Berlin is lost West Ger 
many will be on the way to being lost 
aud there won’t be much common- 
wealth left to counter the Communist 
empire. 

Thus it is of vital importance that 
the NATO nations stand together in 
this crisis and there are encouraging 
signs that they will do so. It is also 
important that this nation present a 
united determination to hold fast at 
Berlin and it is encouraging that the 
Democratic leaders of the Congress are 
in agreement with the President on this 
basic position. 

The differences that arose and were 
so hotly debated in the first few weeks 
of March were over the military re- 
sponses the Administration was making 
to the Berlin crisis. Many senators and 
representatives of both parties thought 
these responses were inadequate and 
said so. That this developed into a 
debate over the wisdom of successive 
reductions in strength of the land forces 
of the United States (principally a pend- 
ing reduction of Army strength of 55, 
000) should not have surprised anyone 
who is familiar with the Administra- 
tion’s military policies since the “new 
look” was invoked back in 1953. In- 
deed the 1959 debate between the Ad- 
ministration and the Congress over 
Army strength is as much a part of the 
“new look” debate as the debate over 
massive retaliation was in 1954-55. The 
same unanswered questions arise today 
as arose then. 

Thus when the President ruled out a 
ground war in Europe (as he did dur- 
ing his 11 March press conference) 
and also called a nuclear war a “self 
defeating thing” that wouldn't “free 
anything,” there arose the question of 
what response remained. True the 
President didn’t rule out the possibility 


of nuclear war but he did make it 
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—Nominated by the President to be Chief of Staff of the Army upon the 


retirement of General Taylor on 30 June, he brings to this office high in- 
telligence, demonstrated ability and wide experience. AUSA is proud that it 


can list his name among its former Presidents. 








plainly evident that the decision to in 
voke nuclear warfare would not be an 
easy one to make. For their part the 
Communists are hardly likely to use nu 
clear weapons first, since their immedi 
ate objective is simply to get us out of 
Berlin. 

If ground warfare in Europe is 
inconceivable, beyond, 
armed convoy if the way to Berlin 
should be blocked, and if nuclear war 
fare is senseless, what is there left? In 
any event the Communists will be call- 
ing the tune, at least the opening bars, 
since the President has said that “if any 
threat, or any push in the direction of 


perhaps, an 


real hostilities is going to occur, it's 
going to occur from the side of the So- 
viets. Now if that would become reali 
ty, and I don’t believe that anyone 
would be senseless enough to push that 
to the point of reality, then there will 
be the time to decide exactly what the 
Allies would, in turn, expect to do.” 
It was said during the debate that 
the Joint Chiefs were agreed that the 
military plans and strength were ade 
the Berlin Now 
this, of course, depends upon how the 
question was put to the JCS; what 


quate in situation. 


were they asked to consider in making 
this judgment? It is known that two of 
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NATO & ANTI-NATO. Symbol of NATO solidarity are these West German soldiers, part of the 12-division force 
the West Germans are creating for NATO. Below Communist East German soldiers goose-step in front of a 
reviewing stand at Leipzig in observance of the third anniversary of the East German Army. The day after these 
soldiers paraded, Nikita Khrushchev appeared in Leipzig and made another pronouncement on the Berlin situation 


the three service chiefs who testified on 
the Berlin situation in closed hearings 
by the Senate Preparedness Subcom 
mittee were less sanguine. When heavi 
ly censored versions of their testimony 
were released, the public learned that 
both General Taylor \dmiral 
Burke had reservations. 

In his testimony, the Army Chief of 
Staff “raised the possibility that the 
Berlin crisis might erupt into conven 
tional war if the Soviet Union « lected 
to throw its satellite forces against the 
West without committing its own pow 
er,” The New York Times reported on 


and 
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15 March. 

“In this, General Taylor emphasized 
a possibility that President Eisenhower 
seemed to exclude in his news con 
ference [on 11 March] suggesting that 
any war in Europe would necessarily 
be a nuclear war” the Times continued. 
“General Taylor's point was that it 
need not be if the Soviet Union chose 
to repeat the pattern of the Korean war 
by committing only its satellite forces 
against the West.” 

“If the satellite forces alone were 
committed,” General Taylor testified, 
“according to the Times,” we can deal 


with that situation without resorting to 
general nuclear warfare.’ 

“Asked if the West could ‘handle’ 
the satellite armies with conventional 
warfare,” he added: “‘I would say so. 
I am surprised sometimes when I hear 
the concern over fighting wars on the 
ground. Europe has withstood the 
threat of the Russians for generations, 
for hundreds of years. 

““The Finns singlehanded held off 
the might of the Russian ground forces 
for 90 days, unassisted, back in 1939. 
If we have the courage of the Finns, | 
think we can do a lot of things from 
which we often appear to shrink.’ 

“General Taylor,” said the Times 
story, “suggested, the satellites might 
well be used as ‘representatives’ of the 
Warsaw Pact ‘in a major ground opera- 
tion without a single Russian soldier 
being involved.’ 

“What is needed against such a con- 
tingency, he said, is a NATO force of 
30 divisions, ten more than are now in 
the field. Thirty divisions would pro- 
vide ‘a real shield’ to reassure the Euro- 
peans ‘that indeed we do have some re- 
sponse other than general war to any 
ageressive action. 

“If there were ‘all-out use’ of Soviet 
ground forces moving into Germany, 
the West could protect itself only by 
using nuclear weapons, he said. ‘But I 
never accept that the ultimate case 
necessarily has to be the actual case.’ ” 

What is suggested here is that if 
nuclear war is “self-defeating” and if 
man is not yet able to cease to war, 
it may be possible that he will be 
forced to relearn the art of war as 
opposed to the science of war. 


General Officer Shifts 


Gen. Crype D. EppLeman to CinC, 
USAREUR ... Lt. Gen. Paut D. 
Apams to V Corps .. . Lt. Gen. Fran- 
cis D. Farret to Seventh Army .. . 
Maj. Gen. Fioyp A. Hansen to ODC- 
SLOG . Maj. Gen. Rosert L. 
Howze, Jr., to USAREUR .. . Brig. 
Gen. Anprew J. ApaMs to USAREUR 
... Brig. Gen. James F. AMMERMAN 
to 35th Arty Brigade . . . Brig. Gen. 
Tueopore J. Conway to Eighth Army 
... Brig. Gen. Freperick W. ELLery 
to 45th Arty Brigade . . . Brig. Gen. 
Dwicut B. Jounson to Eighth Army 
... Brig. Gen. Jonn B. SuLtivan to 
Camp Irwin, Calif. 

Retirements. Maj. Gen, Cuarves E. 
Hoy ... Maj. Gen. Ricuarp C. Par 
rRIDGE Brig. Gen. Aaron W. 
BEEMAN. 
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IN A CLOUDED MOMENT OF pvecision, Librascope Air- 
borne Digital Computers read-out accurate data... providing 
fire control, auto-navigation and bombing information # The 
reason: experienced Librascope engineers conceive and 
design computers and systems compatible with input data. 
Optimum system accuracy and reliability at minimum size 
and weight is achieved. # In the field, Librascope Airborne 
Computers are proving the dependability predicted in lab- 
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oratory tests. Many military systems rely heavily on Libra- 
scope equipment and controls for right answers when they 
need them. Adaptable to your needs are our two decades of 
experience creating COMPUTERS, CONTROLS, and SysTEMs for 
both military and industrial use. 


right 
answers 


when 


you 
mavexexe | 
them! 


For information on career opportunities at Librascope, 
* write Glen Seltzer, Employment Manager 

Typical of Librascope’s leadership in airborne digital computers are: 
A Incremental digital computer for Navy aircraft calculating bombing and 
navigation information. (Developed in 1954.) B Small transistorized L e GENERAL 
general purpose digital computer for such problems as auto-navigation for IBRASCOPE PRECISION 
aircraft and missiles. (Developed in 1958.) For detailed information on how Og 
Librascope solutions can apply to your computer systems problems, write... COMPANY 





LIBRASCOPE, INC. * 808 WESTERN AVENUE ¢ GLENDALE, CALIF. ¢ / 
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ANYWHERE 
with Motorola 
hyperbolic 
navigation systems 
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From pin-point positioning of small 
tactical vehicles in combat areas to 
critical, repetitive fixes for long-range 
aircraft, spacecraft, ships and subma- 
rines... Motorola leads the way, fulfill- 
ing the requirements of the military... 
with guidelines to anywhere. 

Based on low frequency, CW phase 
comparison techniques, these short, 
intermediate and long-range naviga- 
tion systems provide precise position 
coordinates without line-of-sight re- 
strictions and with a minimum of con- 
tamination from most topographic and 
man-made obstacles. 

Three typical military programs 
under contract to Motorola in the field 
of hyperbolic navigation are: 


PINS—A short-range position fixing 
system for all types of tactical vehicles 
and combat personnel. Light in weight, 
accurate to within feet*, this system has 
been reliability-proved under a wide 
range of environmental conditions. 


DRONE GUIDANCE- An intermedi- 
ate-range system capable of accurately 
guiding drone aircraft. Positioning data 
is provided to within yards* under all 
conditions of weather or terrain. 


RADUX-OMEGA- A long-range, very 
low frequency system designed to yield 
fractions-of-a-mile* accuracies on a 
global scale. Ultimately, Radux-Omega 
could offer world-wide positioning 
service for aircraft, surface vessels and 
submarines. 


Motorola engineers have also devel- 
oped specialized computers, compat- 
ible with the above systems, providing 
instant readout in latitude, longitude, 
or military grid. In these units weigh- 
ing less than 7 pounds, hyperbolic data 
is translated with a conversion accu- 
racy of .01%. 


For unclassified* information on 
Motorola’s extensive design advances 
in the field of hyperbolic phase com- 
parison navigation systems...or for 
details on career opportunities ...write: 
Motorola, Inc., Military Electronics 
Division, Dept. B., 8201 E. McDowell 
Road, Phoenix, Arizona. 

*Specific capabilities of these sys- 
tems can be obtained by properly 
cleared personnel who establish a 
“need to know’ 


(AA) MOTOROLA 


Military Electronics Division 
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1959 REUNION CALENDAR 


May 


10th Mtn Div: 29-31 May. Brown Palace 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. Write Raymond C 
Vig, c/o Robert C. King & Co., 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, NY. 

82d Div (WWI): First, 17 May. Hotel 
Dempsey, Macon, Ga. Write James F 
Brown, Jr., 1005 Bankers Ins. Bldg., Ma 
con, Ga. 

103d Inf Div: 22-23 May. Newport, N. H 
Write Walter M. Jones, 87 Bay State Ave 

Somerville, Mass. 


June 


4th Armd Div: 25-27 June. Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, DC. Write A. J 
Passanante, PO Box 42, Kearny, NJ 

26th Inf Div: 18-21 June. Hotel North 
ampton, Northampton, Mass. Write A 
J. Mantenuto, 200 Huntington Ave., Bos 
ton, Mass. 

28th Inf Div: 30 June-3 July. Brunswick 
Hotel, Lancaster, Pa. Write Harry G 
Weber, 505 Burmont Road, Drexel Hill 
Pa. 

33d Inf Div: 19-20 June. Morrison Hotel 
Chicago, Ill. Write Geo. D. Radcliffe 
Room 508, 79 W. Madison St., Chicago 2 
Ill. 

76th Inf Div: 13 June. Commodore Hotel 
NYC. Write Maj. Gen. Henry C. Evans, 
6 S. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md 
Persian Gulf Command Veterans: 20-21 
June. Cherokee Dude Ranch, Livermore, 
Calif. Write C. T. Perkins, Box 482, 
Tempe, Ariz. 


July 


2d Armd Div: 31 July-1 Aug. Sheraton- 
Park Hotel, Washington, DC. Write Col 
R. F. Perry, Box 172, Alexandria, Va 

2d Inf Div: 23-25 July. Penn Sheraton Ho- 
tel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Col. C. J. Hirsch- 
felder, 214 W. Agarita, San Antonio, Tex 
3d Armd Div: 23-25 July. Hilton Hotel, 
Dallas, Tex. Write Paul W. Corrigan, 80 
Federal St., Boston 10, Mass 

3d Inf Div: 15-18 July. Hotel New York 
er, NYC. Write Harry Cedar, 1129 Warn 
er Bldg., Washington 4, DC 

6th Armd Div: 3-6 July. Hotel Sheraton, 
Louisville, Ky. Write Edward F. Reed, 
Box 492, Louisville 1, Ky 

8th Armd Div: 3-5 July. Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Henry B 
Rothenberg, 134 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
2, Il. 

9th Inf Div: 30 July-1 Aug. Statler Hotel 
NYC. Write Stanley Cohen, Box 66, Liv 
ingston, NJ. 

25th Inf Div: 24-26 July. Statler Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Major A. R 
Clark, Box 101, Arlington, Va 

30th Inf Div: 8-10 July. Ellinor Village, 
Ormond Beach, Fla. Write Major Saul 
Solow, 42 Parkway Drive, Hicksville, NY 
41st Inf Div: 17-19 July. Chicago, Ill 
Write S. B. Huntting, 526 NW Broadway, 
Portland 9, Ore. 

42d Inf Div: 12-14 July. Towne House Ho- 


tel, Kansas City, Kans. Write R. Allen 
Gibbons, Box 342, Roanoke 3, Va 
63d Inf Div: 24-26 July. Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write Robert C 
Capasso, 34 Lincoln St., Norwood, Mass 
94th Inf Div: 8-12 July. Hotel Thayer, 
West Point, NY. Write A. E. Rodriguez, 
1417 W. Addison St., Chicago 13, III 
99th Inf Div: 10-12 July. Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Write John E. Cum- 
mings, 3022 W. Cary St., Richmond, Va 
82d Abn Div: 2-4 July. Carter Hotel, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Write Carl A. Helgren, 
3968 Katherine Ave., Dearborn, Mich 
106th Inf Div: 24-26 July. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Write John I 
Gallagher, 4003 Frances St., Temple, Pa 
August 
ist Armd Div: 21-22 Aug. Severin Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Write Col. Leo B. Con 
ner, 1529 18th St. NW, Washington 6, 
DC. 
Ist Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Hotel Manger, 
Rochester, NY. Write Arthur L. Chaitt, 
5309 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia 42, 
Pa 
4th Inf. Div: 13-15 Aug. Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Write Iz Gold 
stein, 1276 E. 54 St., Brooklyn, NY. 
5th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, DC. Write Mrs. Clair 
E. Watrous, 8549 Lowell St., St 
15, Mo 
6th Inf Div: Early Aug. St. Louis, Mo 
Write James E. Wittstruck, 4201 B St., 
Lincoln 10, Neb 
7th Armd Div. 14-16 Aug. Willard Hotel, 
Washington, DC. Write Johnnie Walker, 
375 Valley Road, Haworth, NJ. 
12th Armd Div: 6-8 Aug. Palmer House, 
Chicago, Ill. Write Lawrence C. Mintz, 
4310 Buena Vista Ave., Detroit 38, Mich 
16th Armd Div: 7-9 Aug. Hotel Secar, 
Toledo, Ohio. Write James E. Austin, 100 
Dee Drive, Linwood, NJ 
17th Abn Div: 7-9 Aug. Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Write W. A. Ron 
cone, 802 Hiland Ave., Coraopolis, Pa 
24th Inf Div: Date indefinite. Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Write Edmund F. Henry, 402 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Attleboro, Mass 
31st Inf Div: 1-2 Aug. Springfield, III 
Write W. A. Anderson, 4913 N. Hermi 
tage Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 
43d Inf Div: 7-8 Aug. Statler-Hilton Ho 
tel, Hartford, Conn. Write Joseph E. Zim 
mer, State Armory, Hartford 15, Conn 
69th Inf Div: 21-23 Aug. Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, DC. Write Irving Bot 
kin, 287 First Ave., New York 9, NY 
78th Inf Div: Date Fort Dix 
NJ. Write John E. Chegan, 697 President 
St., Brooklyn 15, NY 
80th Inf Div: 5-8 Aug. Hotel Netherlands 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Write M. H 
205 House Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
84th Inf Div: 13-15 Aug. Hollywood 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Hollywood, Calif 
Write Lee C. Allen, 3815 Westview NW, 
Canton, Ohio 


Louis 


indefinite 


Levine 











How Does the 
Miracle 


TT i with the Berlin problem on the doorstep, the NATO nations 

face a real test of the treaty which they signed ten years ago. In 1949, 
when the North Atlantic Treaty Organization was formed, the United States, 
and our friends in the North American-European community, badly needed 
a miracle. We had been finally disillusioned about our World War II ally, 
the Soviet Union. The Truman Doctrine, one of our greatest departures from 
our traditionally isolationist—peacetime—foreign policy, had come about be- 
cause Greece and Turkey were about due for a communist overhauling. And 
then Czechoslovakia was taken over, and the chips were down. 

The fact that twelve nations could band together before war was upon 
them, in a common defense, was a miracle of faith and foresight. Later, when 
Greece and Turkey also joined, and finally, when Western Germany was a 
new member, NATO had put together a combination of strength that has 
forestalled a war in Western Europe with the Soviet Union for ten years. 
And the fateful first sentence of Article 5 of the Treaty: “The parties agree 
that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or North Amer- 
ica shall be considered an attack against them all” is perhaps one of the most 
potent forces for peace that history has seen. 

Whether or not it is potent enough may be tested again in Berlin. 
Under the terms of the Potsdam Agreement, three of the NATO nations— 
the United States, the United Kingdom, and France—are part of the Berlin 
occupying force, holding West Berlin. The Soviet Union holds the responsi- 
bility for East Berlin—and with the East Germans—completely surrounds Ber- 
lin, and controls the corridors of transportation into the city from West Ger- 
many. [he same three—the U. S., the U. K. and France—also comprise 
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Lieutenant General WILLIS D. CRITTENBERGER 


U. S. DEPUTY REPRESENTATIVE, NATO STANDING GROUP, 1949-50 


Look Today? 


General of the Army Omar Bradley arriving at a October 1950 session of the North Atlantic military chiefs 
with his aide, Colonel (now brigadier general) C. V. Clifton, and his deputy, Lieutenant General W. D. 
Crittenberger. General Crittenberger, who is now retired, served as General Bradley's deputy and represented 
him during the initial conferences of the NATO Standing Group at Washington, London, Paris and The Hague. 

Saturday Evening Post photo by Ollie Atkins 
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the Standing Group nations of NATO. The Standing 
Group is the executive agency of the military committee, 
and as such makes the defense plans for the alliance. 
Berlin as a crisis for these three nations could not help 
but be a crisis for the entire North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 


shared as I know by 

many others who are in a position to know the 

facts—that we will meet this crisis without any 
war because together these nations have a collective 
strength that must appall the most ambitious interna- 
tional aggressor. As this is written, in early March, there 
is little outward evidence to make such a prediction 
authentic. If ever a nation has pointed a psychological 
gun at other nations, at this moment the Soviet Union 
is pointing one of the biggest. Nevertheless, there is a 
moral fiber, a psychological strength in NATO that 
will not tolerate bullying, and will not appease such il- 
legal, and uncalled for viok itions of written agreements 
among nations. Furthermore, 


is my firm conviction 


although the military 


strength of the NATO group of nations isn’t completely 
mobilized, nor even man-for-man, ship-for-ship, plane 


for-plane i impre ssive to an enemy strategist, the potential 
strength is certainly sufficient to be a strong deterrent 
to open attack against Berlin and the nations protecting 
_s 

This is what we set out to build ten years ago— 
deterrent to war—a common defensive strength that 
would never reach the proportions, militarily, that would 
alarm any border nation, but would provide part of the 
collective security we all needed. 

Looking back, you will recall that in 1948-49, we had 
watched the Brussels Pact—~known then as Western 
Union—signed by Belgium, France, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, and the ‘United Kingdom. In this treaty, 
a joint military organization for common defense, then 
known as Uniforce, was set up under the direction of 
Field Marshal Montgomery, with headquarters at Fon- 
tainebleau. 

Three months after the signing of the Brussels Treaty, 
on June 11, 1948, the “Vandenberg Resolution” was 
adopted by the U. S. Senate by a big majority, and it 
affirmed the American determination “to exercise the 
right of individual or collective self-defense” under 
Article 51 of the United Nations charter. 

From then on, many discussions took place among 
the governments of the Western Powers, which even- 
tually led to the signing of the North Atlantic Treaty 
in April, 1949. It was increasingly apparent to those 
of us who observed these beginnings that the Western 
Union was not big enough to carry the burdens of de- 
fense that we seemed to face. It was also apparent that 
a group of Western powers were of like mind and 
inclination to never again fall individually as prey to 
an aggressor bent upon destruction of the free and 
democratic governments of the world. Two world wars 
had demonstrated that an attack upon one of these 
Western nations threatened the security of all of us, 
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and that ultimately, in the preservation of our way of 
life, all of us would be involved. So the natural question 
was: why not plan for this, rather than wait until we 
were forced into alliance— perhaps too late the next 
time? 

\ discussion of NATO on its Tenth Anniversary 
should not be confined solely to a chronology of events 
past. NATO is a vital living organism that is developing 
faster than its history can age. But it is important as 
we look toward the tough future problems that NATO 
might face, to list the principal actions taken by the 
Soviet Union, after World War II, that made a defen- 
sive deterrent alliance a necessity. Here is a partial list 


from a NATO handbook: 


Pressure exerted on Iran for the maintenance of So- 
viet forces in the north of Iran. 
€ Territorial demands on Turkey, including claims to 
bases in the Straits. 
€ Fostering of guerrilla warfare in Greece and support 
for the communists who were stirring up civil war. 
€ Seizure of control of the countries of Eastern Europe, 
culminating in the coup d'état in Czechoslovakia in 
1948. 

The rejection of the Marshall Plan and subsequent 
effort to cripple the economic recovery of the West. 
€ The organization of the Cominform. 
€ Violations of the Potsdam Agreement. 
€ The year-long Berlin blockade. 
€ The blocking of peace treaties with former enemy 
countries. 
€ The continued maintenance of large Soviet forces 
throughout Eastern Europe, and the building up of 
“satellite” forces. 
« The recurrent abuse of the veto in the United Na- 
tions. 


The actions of the Soviet Union after the NATO 
agreement was formed—and successfully overcoming 
the many handicaps of any alliance—highlight two ef- 
forts: to stir up as many troubles around the world as 
possible, and secondly, to undermine by any device 
available, NATO determination and solidarity. Berlin 
—with recurring and varied pressures—is an example of 
both activities. 


F we will take it in the right way, Berlin may 
turn out to be just another—but even more 
la that strengthens the alliance. 

It will call for courage, and it will demand cool and 
steady nerves on the part of our leaders. At the same 
time, it puts a very heavy requirement on a small group 
of men who probably never realized, when they joined 
up, that in their hands may rest the fate of their na- 
tions: the unsung French, American and British sol- 
diers in the Berlin Garrison. As we look up to our 
statesmen, we may forget that we have sent young 
Americans over there, armed them, and posted them as 
sentries on the outposts of freedom. One small mistake 
could ignite a fuse leading to war. We owe these men, 
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The NATO Standing Group meets with accredited military representatives of the Treaty nations in the Pentagon. General Crittenberger, who served as 
Chairman, represented the United States. On his right is Air Marshal Lord Tedder of the United Kingdom and on his left General Paul Ely of France. 


and their commanders, a great deal of praise and thanks 
for the inspiring way they have conducted themselves— 
on behalf of our freedom—over the years. 

We Americans can also afford to be generous in our 
praise of our allies. They never cease to express apprecia- 
tion for the fact that the United States and Canada— 
two countries who could easily regard Western Europe 
as an area of remote interest—have supported NATO 
consistently and well. In our turn, realizing that Nor 
way, Denmark, Greece, ‘Turkey and Western Germany 
share contiguous borders with the threat, we can praise 
their steadfastness and courage in the times of peril. 

The success of our venture—and our mutual apprecia- 
tion—really stems from the basic principle behind NA 
TO military planning. When NATO met at The 
Hague, 
were still seeking 


less than a year after the treaty was signed, we 
1 clear-cut expression of what we 
were planning strategically. Each nation was cautious, 
and each was se arching for ideas that would express Our 
The Defense Minister of The Netherlands, i 

a welcoming talk that was far from perfunctory, ae 


needs . 


the phrase collective security. Once the phrase was 
broadcast, and explained, it became a watchword. Col 
lective Security has been expressed in many ways in the 
past ten years. One French Premier sacrificed his posi 
tion in order to make good on a commitment to the mu 
tual welfare, and, in simplest terms, we have adopted a 
standardized NATO caliber for the rifles of all 15 na- 
tions. Again and again, national pride has been set aside 
as each nation joined in the common effort. 

The United States has done much in financial and 
physical ways to “grubstake” the alliance militarily and 
economically. Our citizens have been required many 
times to look at the ‘ ‘big picture” and to contribute to 
the common defense trusting the assurance of our poli 
tical and military leaders that contributions made to 
our allies were really contributions to our own security. 
After ten years this big approach has paid off. 
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S an anniversary toast, too, I believe that we 

A must appraise the efforts of many military lead- 
ers from many countries and award them top 

honors. SHAPE Headquarters—the hub of the NATO 
military command—could only have worked as well as 
it has because General Eisenhower set aside his well- 
deserved “retirement’—a five-star general, we realize, 
is never actually “retired”—to again take up the leader- 
ship of the alliance. He breathed into that staff in Paris 
a concept of cooperation and mutual trust that today 
still produces defensive plans, and allied training which 
is a model of peacetime organization. His successors, 
Generals Ridgway, Gruenther, and Norstad, each year 
have comsienadl and improved the common effort ol 
the treaty. Their allied subordinates, 
Marshal Montgomery and General Juin, and many 
other loyal commanders and staff officers of all nations, 


including Field 


have done creative work never achieved by any alliance 
before in peacetime. 
Ten years ago when NATO was getting under way, 


I recall that it seemed very long for us to be committing 
the future security of the United States for 20 years to 
an alliance that might not work. And now that half of 
that time has sped by, I am sure that the same men 
wonder in 1959 that it took so long 


atter World War II 


important arrangement. 


almost four years 
to come to such a sensible and 

Many times I have heard older and wiser men than 
I express the opinion, when speaking of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, that if it had been in ex 
istence in 1938—and as strong as it is today 
would have been World War II. 

This is an entirely believable viewpoint. And it is 
my hope, for NATO and the world, that in 1959 it 
still is the miracle force in the Free World that will 
pres Berlin trom being anything more than one 
more “political problem” to he resolved sanely, and with 
out a shot being fired. 


there never 
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Off on its 411,000-mile journey the gold-plated Fiberglas 
tip of Pioneer IV is thrust into space by the Army's Jupiter 
rocket engine, modified to increase its fuel capacity. Three 
solid propellant rockets took over after the initial thrust. 


The 


ARMY'S 
STAKE 


N an ofhcial communication recently distributed to all com 

mands, the Department of the Army stated the Army’s 
capability and role in space. In the furtherance of its ground 
combat mission, the Army has an obvious duty to investigate 
every possible means of increasing its ground combat capabili 
ties. Earth satellites, ballistic missiles and other man-made ve 
hicles designed to travel through outer space or the upper 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere provide a highly promising 
means for the Army to improve its fighting capabilities. Army 
interests in space include development of improved world-wide 
communications, an area in which it has definite Department 
of Defense responsibilities. In mapping and geodesy the Army 
has a primary responsibility. All of the services are dependent 
upon the Army Corps of Engineers for accurate maps and this 
dependency will increase in the era of ballistic missiles. Space 
vehicles can provide the Army with reconnaissance information 
vital to its field armies in the prosecution of land warfare. The 
\rmy has a mission in the development of land-based antimis 
sile missile defense systems that will lead to the responsibility 
for developing systems capable of attacking enemy space ve 
hicles or weapons. Finally it must be noted that the Army has 
unrivalled competency and experience in developing space 
vehicles and weapons. While the Army recognizes that all 
services have an interest in space and that some of its needs 
may be fulfilled by other services (just as its mapping and 
geodesy services are available to the others), it cannot forfeit 
its responsibility of determining how space vehicles and weap 
ons can be used to further its ground fighting mission. The 
\rmy’s concern is that its requirements in space be fully 


recognized and integrated into the national space program. 
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Pioneer IV missed the moon by 37,000 miles and went into 
orbit around the sun. During the 83 hours its radios oper- 
ated it sent valuable scientific data back to earth. 


In SPACE 


COLONEL BRYCE F. DENNO 


HO, among soldiers, can forget the wave of spon- 

taneous acclaim for the Army which rippled through- 
out the N; = about a year ago when Explorer I went 
into orbit? To the Army went immediate credit for re- 
gaining much of the National prestige lost to Soviet 
Sputniks. 

The Army’s performance was as surprising to many 
Americans as it was inspiring. True, most knew that 


the Army was in the business of missile weaponry. But 


the connection between missiles as weapons and space 
exploration was not immediately apparent. In fact, there 
seemed something incongruous about an “earthbound” 
Army’s penetration of outer space. It was as though a 
college tackle had grabbed the ball and scored a touch- 
down on his first play. 

The successes of subsequent Explorers did not erase 
a widespread impression that the Army's participation 
in space exploration was, basically, an expedient. The 
tackle had performed beyond anyone’s wildest expecta 
tion. But after all, he was a tackle and not a halfback. 
Eventually, he'd return to the line and let the halfbacks 
carry the ball. COf course, there were some who pointed 
out that star halfbacks, including converted tackles, 
were not exactly plentiful and that the school could 
ill afford to spurn their contributions. ) 
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The creation of the National Aeronautical and Space 
Administration (NASA) and its subsequent search for 
space facilities brought matters to a head. During con- 
versations over the transfer of Army facilities to NASA, 
the question, long dormant in the minds of many Cin- 
cluding Army) people, emerged: Just what was the 
Army doing in the space business anyway? 

One way to answer this pertinent question is to con- 
sider three allied questions: 

e How did the Army get into space activity? 

e Will the Army stay in space activity? 

e Does the Amy have a legitimate interest in space 
activity? 


Army experience in missilery 


The first question can be disposed of easily. The 
Army got into space activity because of its long experi- 
ence with missiles. Today, missiles are the only known 
means of propelling payloads into outer space. 

Bose interest in missiles stemmed from three World 

Nar II innovations which were to exert profound influ- 
ence on Army research and development during the late 
war and post-war years. These were: the mass bomber 
attack, the atomic bomb and the German V-2. The pas- 
sage of time revealed many interrelations among the 
three. 

German failure to cope with allied mass bombing 
underscored the imminent demise of the anti-aircraft 
gun for use against high flying bombers. Nor could 
the interceptor airplane alone provide adequate de- 
fense. What we also needed was an entirely new weapon 
with a growth potential the gun lacked. The require- 
ment was the genesis of today’s surface-to-air Nike 

family. Feasibility studies for the first generation missile, 
Nike Ajax, actually began in 1943; development started 
early in 1945. Later, ‘the Army produced the Hawk 
for use against low flying planes of supersonic speed. 

The atomic bomb inspired development of ground 
warfare doctrine which envisaged combat zones of 
greatly expanded dimension. Widely dispersed Army 
units on nuclear battlefields would need artillery of 
greatly increased range. The field army also required a 
substitute for fighter bombers which had performed 
close support and interdiction missions. For the Hawk 
foreshadowed a rapidly approaching day when the low- 
flying airplane could not live over a battlefield. 

The German V-2 indicated that ballistic missiles 
could meet both these needs. Meanwhile, the successful 
shrinking of nuclear warheads to fit tactical missiles 
pointed up the tremendous future potential of both 
surface-to-surface and surface-to-air missiles. 

During the 1945-50 period of limited funds and lim- 
ited sense of urgency, the Army built the facilities, as- 
sembled the talent and accumulated the basic knowledge 
needed to produce its missile systems. At the White Sands 
Missile Range (then Proving Ground), established in 
1944, American and former German missilemen fired 
captured V-2’s and other missiles under experimental 
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conditions. By 1950 they had fired, in upper atmosphere 
experiments, some 67 missiles using V-2 components. 
(The demands of war had prevented Dr. von Braun and 
his group from conducting such experiments. They 
never knew why individual V-2’s, mass produced hur- 
riedly by Hitler's order, acted the way they did. No 
V-2 telemetered performance information during flight, 
whereas Redstones and Jupiters fired today can telemeter 
as many as 140 data measurements. Data might include 
such incidental information as a squirrel monkey’s heart 
beat, respiration and body temperature. ) 


Missile and space research inseparable 


Experimentation performed during those years points 
up the inseparability of missile and space research. The 
German V-2, an operational weapon, was used frequent- 
ly as a space research vehicle. Our Army’s Corporal devel- 
oped i in opposite fashion. It began life as a test vehicle and 
was converted to an operational missile in the early 19- 
50s. In the Fall of 1945, the Army fired its first WAC 
Corporal to an altitude of 43 miles. In February 1946, 
it launched a Bumper. This was another test vehicle 
with a V-2 as first stage and a WAC Corporal as the 
second stage. The Bumper provided valuable informa- 
tion concerning the separation and ignition of a rocket’s 
second stage in highly rarefied air. It also gave data on 
the stability of the second stage at extremely high ve- 
locities and altitudes and the aerodynamic effects of 
high Mach numbers. The altitude it attained, 250 miles, 
stood as a world record for years. 

The interrelation of missilery and space activities is 
personified, of course, by such Army scientists as Drs. 
von Braun, Stuhlinger and their colleagues at the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency. During the 1920's and 1930's 
these men became interested in rockets and missiles 
solely as a means of exploring outer space. But the 
knowledge of rocketry they gained was adapted to mili- 
tary use, first by the German Army, then by the U. S. 
Army. When these space enthusiasts helped build 
the Jupiter C which was used for space exploration, they 
completed a cycle in their professional lives. 

Thus, when the Space Age arrived, a missile-minded 
Army had the facilities, equipment and talent to partici- 
pate in it. 


Army contribution to the national space effort 


Unlike the first question, our second, “Will the Army 
stay in space activity?”, cannot be answered easily. 

The Army’s space effort i is part of the national space 
program. In considering the Army’s future in space, 
therefore, we must first examine the nation’s entire space 
program. 





Colonel Bryce F. Denno, Infantry, is presently assigned to 
the Office of the Army's Chief of Research & Development. He 
is a graduate of the National War College, the Command and 
General Staff College, and the Military Academy. He earned 
his Master Degree in Journalism at the University of Missouri. 
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Far off in space, and far beyond the present objectives of man, is the symmetrically shaped 


great Spiral Nebula in Andromeda which is more than two degrees long 


President Eisenhower, on March 26, 1958, released 


findings of his Science Advisory Committee which had 


studied the advisability of a U. S. space program. This 


committee emphasized, in no uncertain terms, that space 
exploration was inevitable. Further, the need for a com 
prehensive . \merican space effort was urgent. The com 
mittee wrote ot © ‘the compelling urge of man to explore 
the unknown,” the “need to assure that full advant. ige 
is taken of the military potential of space” and the 
“effect on national prestige of accomplishment of space 
science and exploration.” The successes of Sputniks, 
Explorers and Vanguard gave these timely phrases a 
ring of authority. 
Endorsing the views of the committee, the President 
recommended to the Congress the establishment of a 
national space program conducted under the direction 
of a civilian agency except for those projects primarily 
associated with military requirements. This emphasis 
on civilian direction of the space program and the desig 
nation of space projects to meet military requirements as 
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“exceptions to otherwise pe: aceful space activities are 
significant points. For they reflect a philosophy which 
will undoubtedly wield considerable influence on both 
\rmy and Department of Defense space efforts of the 
future. 

The ensuing National Aeronautic and Space Act 
of 1958 also conformed to this philosophy. At the same 
military 


time, it recognized the importance of space 


activities and provided for the “making available to 
agencies directly concerned with national defense of 
discoveries that have military value or significance.” 
The Act also stressed the need for 
utilization of the scientific and engineering resources of 
the United States in order to avoid unnecessary dupli 


This latter 


“the most effective 


cation of effort, facilities and equipment.” 
policy has already exerted a primary influence on the 
\rmy’'s space effort and will continue to do so. 

In order to coordinate and give direction to the Na 
tion’s space activities, both peaceful and non peaceful, 
the Space Act established a Space Council headed by 
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the President. To control the peaceful space effort, it 
set up a National Aeronautical and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA), which absorbed the previous National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. It also established 
a Civilian-Military Liaison Committee so that NASA 
and the Department of Defense can “advise and consult 
with each other on all matters within their respective 
jurisdictions relating to aeronautical and space activities 
and shall keep each other fully and currently informed 
with respect to such activities. . . .” 

The Department of Defense had, in February 1958, 
previously established its own organization for space 
activities, the Advanced Research Projects Agency (AR- 
PA). This agency not only coordinates space activities 
of the military services, but also instigates military re- 
search and development in those areas “not directly 
related to the assigned roles and missions of the military 
departments.” 


ARPA and the Army 


To expedite space projects, ARPA is authorized to 
deal directly with Army operational agencies for space 
activity. The major agency is the Army Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command which comprises the Army Rocket and 

Guided Missile Agency and the Army Ballistic Missile 
Agency at Huntsville, Alabama, together with the 
White Sands Missile Range. This command includes a 


sizable chunk of the nation’s facilities adaptable to space 
work. It also comprises a collection of scientific and en- 
gineering talent without peer, not only in this country, 


but in the Free World. Among its 19,500 people are 


700 officers, more than half of whom have scientific or 
professional backgrounds. More than one quarter of the 
2985 enlisted men are scientific or professional person- 
nel. Approximately 5000 of the 15,815 civilians are sci- 
entific, professional or technical people. (Totals given 
do not include some 1400 scientists and technicians 
among the 2300 employed at the Jet Propulsion Labora- 
tory at Pasadena, California, which used to be part of 
the Army Ordnance Missile Command.) 

It was therefore understandable that NASA, when 
established, would cast its glance toward Huntsville. 
Trouble was, the Army's Missile Command had 
primary mission of developing military missiles vital to 
the Army. 

Discussions last Fall between the Army and NASA 
concerning transfer of facilities again brought into sharp 
focus the intimate relationship between missile and 
space programs. These programs, the Army maintained, 
definitely complement each other by prov iding a “cross 
feed” of ideas, activities and engineering processes 
common to both. In a fabrication laboratory of the Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency, for instance, one could fashion 
with equal facility a Jupiter, a Redstone—or a lunar 
probe vehicle. Such a laboratory, therefore, should not be 
termed exclusively either a “missile” or a “space” facility. 
Rather, it is a “missile/space” facility. The functional 
organization of the Army’s Ballistic Missile Command 
reflects this relationship. There is, for example, no 
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“space department” distinguishable from the rest of the 
Agency. 

The discussions also shed light ona point frequently 
overlooked: The Ordnance Missile Command draws 
freely on the resources of the entire Army, especially its 
technical services. The Ordnance Tank and Automotive 
Command, in Detroit, for instance, develops transport 
for missiles, fuel and other components of missile sys- 
tems. Signal Corps support consists of development of 
components and electronic techniques for missile and 
space vehicles in such areas as miniaturization, modu- 
larization, power sources and special transistors. The 
Corps of Engineers performs research and development 
on gravitational measurements, surveying, orientation, 
geodesy, and target location. The Army Medical Corps 
provides support through research and advice on biomedi- 
cine for space flight. To insure there will be no delay 
in obtaining this type of support, the Commanding 
General of the Missile Command, General Medaris, 
has been given unique authority. He can issue directions 
and instructions, in his own name, directly to all agen- 
cies and elements of the Army, as required, to manage 
the Army’s special priority missile, rocket and space 
vehicle programs. 

Under these circumstances, it appears that trying to 
separate space facilities from the Army's Ordnance Mis- 
sile Command is somewhat akin to separating a man 
from his right arm. The operation could be accom- 
plished. But one could expect considerable loss of efh- 
ciency in both. Apparently the recent decision to trans- 
fer only the Jet Propulsion Laboratory (JPL) to NASA 
was based on similar reasoning, Meanwhile, arrange- 


ments have been made whereby ABMA performs space 
work for NASA. 


More and more projects for AOMC 
Does the JPL transfer and the ABMA arrangement 


provide a final solution to the problem? Perhaps not. 
Testifying before Senate Committees in late January, 
Dr. Glennan, NASA Administrator, stated: “It is too 
early to say if this arrangement will be adequate to 
our needs.” On the same day, before the same Sen- 
ate committees, Mr. Holaday, Director of Guided 
Missiles for the Department of Defense, insisted that 
the Army Ballistic Missile Agency is needed for military 
purposes and that there are no plans for its release. 
Later, on 4 February, Rear Admiral John T. Hay- 
ward, Chief of Naval Research and Development, also 
testified on space matters before Congressional com- 
mittees. He urged that NASA be reorganized along 
the lines of the Atomic Energy Commission and be 
given sole responsibility to execute “one national space 
program.” If this proposal were adopted, we would 
be following past precedent to a considerable extent. 
We were quick, after World War II, to substitute ci- 
vilian for military control over not only production of 
fissionable material but also nuclear weapons. How- 
ever, there is a big difference in the circumstances exist- 
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NASA scientists make final adjustments to the gold-plated tip of Pioneer IV. 


ing then and now. In the post World War II period, 
we alone held the atomic bomb. Today we are com- 
peting feverishly with the USSR in the military appli- 
cation of space technology. In fact, the answer to the 
question of who's ahead is a matter of some dispute. 
Therefore, this solution may not be appropriate now. 

Meanwhile, as the future of its major space facility 
is debated, the Army’s Ordnance Missile Command 
continues it high priority work with characteristic energy 
and efficiency. It is planning to take over more and more 
space projects. During the current fiscal year, it is de- 
voting only seven to ten percent of its effort to these 
activities. Military weapons still comprise the great bulk 
of its work. However, the Command expects this situa 
tion to change considerably by the 1960's. 


Army space requirements 


The extent of the Army’s contribution to the national 
space program has no bearing on our third question, 
“Does the Army have legitimate requirements for space 
The answer to 
Why? Because the Army 
cannot possibly afford to ignore any significant develop 
ment which bids fair to alter its ability to 


activity to help perform its missions?” 
this one is a resounding “Yes,” 


perform 
traditional missions or even alter the missions them 
selves. To do otherwise during the great scientific and 
technological revolution amidst which we live would be 


to invite disaster. 
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Space is vast, limitless and filled with mystery. Many 
of its aspects appear beyond Man’s comprehension. 
Nevertheless, its initial exploration has already shown 
that space vehicles can improve immeasurably Army 
ability to perform traditional functions such as com 
munications, mapping and geodesy. There is no reason 
to doubt that space vehicles will also improve the gather 
ing of weather information, reconnaissance, air defense, 
supply and damage assessment. Many of these mili 
tary functions are common to all the military services 
It is probable that one space vehicle may be used to 
fulfill many requirements at the same time for one or 
more services. The important thing is that the Army 
foresee, develop and justify its requirements for space 
activity, even though such activity may be performed 
by others. Following is a brief f description of a few of 
these requirements. 


Communications. The long-range radio spectrum has 
become more overcrowded with every year that passes 
(as you can tell simply by twirling your radio dial). 
Hence the Army has investigated a large frequency 
band not yet in common use—the microwave band. Use 


of this band, it is estimated, would increase existing 


channels by 100 percent. This band is in the region 
between the infrared waves and the short waves of 
radio. Radars use part of the microwave band. Tele 
phone companies are also starting to use the band, re 
laying messages over radio by means of towers spaced 


some 50 miles apart. Similar towers are appearing at 
Army headquarte rs worldwide to transmit the micro 
waves which, like light, travel in straight lines. 

these towers have distinct military disad 
They cannot be erected, or moved, quickly. 


Obviously, 
vantages. 
They are extremely vulnerable to enemy action. It takes 
a lot of power to push transmissions through a long 
series of relay stations. Satellites, however, could pro 
vide relay 200 miles or more high. They can 
be used to transmit speedily tremendous amounts of 
administrative and logistical data, as well as operational 
instructions, over long distances. One technique would 
be to transmit data by ground radio in the United States 
to a satellite passing OV erhead. The satellite would store 
these data on an ordinary type recorder. 
soaring 


“towers 


Then, while 
above a receiving station overseas, it would 
be “interrogated” by prearranged signal. Thereupon, it 
would transmit the stored data to the receiver. 

Use of a “24-hour” 
for retransmission of information between two stations 
both of which could see the satellite. This satellite, 
some 22,300 miles above the earth’s surface, at the 


satellite would obv iate the need 


equator would rotate at the same speed as the earth. It 
would appear stationary to a person on earth directly 
beneath it. This satellite would prov ide a “reflector” by 
from one 


means of which messages could be “bounced” 


station on earth to a distant station. Three or four of 
these satellites properly spaced about the earth, would 
afford a reliable and secure means for conversations be 


tween any two points on earth. 
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Mapping and weather 


Mapping and Geodesy. Within the Department of 
Defense, the Army has primary responsibility for map- 


ping and geodesy. The advent of long range missiles 


has emphasized geodesy. This is a science dealing with 
the shape of the earth and with determination of the 
relative location of points on the earth’s surface. Track- 
ing of Explorer satellites has already permitted correc- 
tion of the location of some Pacific islands by two or 


three miles. 

Weather Information. Although all military services 
depend on weather information, each requires informa- 
tion peculiar to its particular mission. The Army is 
especially interested in local weather over specific com- 
bat zones. Satellites can obtain information such as 
cloud cover over large areas and telemeter it to ground 
weather stations. The simultaneous procurement of large 
amounts of such data will permit refinement of weather 
forecasts. Eventually, through use of space vehicles, 
we may be able to control the weather, at least in limited 
de ‘eTee, 

Tactical Reconnaissance. The missile age has given 
new emphasis to the old dictum that the best weapon 
is useless if you cannot locate suitable targets in sufh- 
cient time to engage them. The Army has set up a 
special agency, the Combat Surveillance Agency, for 
the purpose of improving target acquisition procedures 
and battlefield surveillance. Satellites offer considerable 
promise in helping to improve this effort. 

Air Defense. Defense of the continental United 
States against attack by enemy aircraft or missiles is 
one of the Army's major tasks. Upper atmosphere re- 
search has produced information invaluable to develop 
ment of the Nike Zeus, the Army’s anti-missile missile. 
This ICBM-killer must be able to attain and maneuver 

altitudes hundreds of thousands of feet above the 
The Army must learn more about these 
upper layers of thin air where many of the interceptions 
of enemy ICBM’s by the Nike Zeus would take place. 


Earth satellites equipped with acquisition radar also 


earth’s surface. 


promise to prov ide much earlier warning of enemy air- 
craft or missile attack than is now possible. 

These are but random samples of how space vehicles 
could pros ide new means to help the Army perform old 
missions better. 


T here are others, 


“state of the art,” 


some now 
others soon to be. 


many 
within the 


Space as a new medium of war 


Meanwhile, the ultimate nature of the preparations 
we must make to wage war in space is well beyond 
our ken. No one can foretell the type of military organi- 
g: This or- 
ganization will not spring into existence full blown. 
More likely it will evolve from components built la- 


zation needed. We can be sure of one thing: 


boriously over long periods by our present military 


services. 
The history of the U.S. Air Force supports this thesis. 


The air was not recognized as a new and separate me- 
dium of warfare when the airplane was first invented. 
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Early aircraft and balloons were organic to the Army 
and Navy. Their missions, almost entirely reconnais- 
sance or communication, supported directly land or sea 
operations. Later, the air gained recognition with the 
land and sea as a distinct medium within which warfare 
could be conducted. When this occurred, the Air Force 
became a separate service using air arms previously 
developed mostly by the Army but also by the Navy. 

Roles and missions currently assigned to the three 
military services recognize only three media of warfare 

_land, sea and air. Yet the need to be prepared to wage 
war in the medium of space is growing rapidly. The 
present armed services will probably begin to meet this 
need by making logical extensions of current missions. 
The Army, for instance, might logically assume a mis- 
sion of anti-satellite defense, stemming from its air 
defense role. Other future missions and roles in space 
wartare will have no resemblance to current ones. 

What does such a future hold for the Army? At a 
time when the subject of interplanetary travel has barely 
moved from the comic to the editorial page, this is a 
difficult question to answer. When will Man first set 
foot on the moon ... 1965... 1969 . . . 1975? Take 
your pick. All dedies dates hve been ‘enue by 
competent authority. Meanwhile none disputes that 
Man will land on the moon and other planets and will 
establish space stations there. 

Nor is there doubt that American and Soviet space- 
men will tread the soil of other planets about the same 
time. How will they get along? During the 17th and 

18th centuries France, England, Holland and Spain 
were nominally at peace most of the time. But this did 
not forestall bloody encounters between their seamen 
and settlers in the New World. It would seem prudent 
for American space expeditions hundreds of thousands 
of miles from home to prepare themselves not only 
against the threats of a perverse Nature but also against 
the threats of equally perverse fellow men. Just who 
should furnish this protection—soldiers, sailors, airmen, 
“aero space” marines? And how will they do it? 


Space—a compelling force 


These are challenges to be answered by the science 
and technology of a Free World which is starting to 
recognize only too clearly the nature of the technological 
war we are waging now against those who threaten our 
destruction. Concerning this war, the Senate Select 
Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration, in 
a report made last January, had this to say: “The effects 
of technological advance can be of compelling force, 
even without resort to war... . In the political and 
psychological struggle, when more than one nation has 
great military power, scientific leadership of itself can 
win respect and support from other nations. . . .” 

Concerning space, the Committee made this com- 
ment: “Inexorable changes in society and political power 
will follow the development of space capabilities; failure 
to take account of them would virtually be to choose the 
path of national extinction. . . .” 
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F you had the time (or through some miracle could 
get six months of uninterrupted leave) to read all of 
the countless books and articles that are written on man- 
agement’, your mind would become cluttered with such 
gems as: “Management by exception” (but don’t neglect 
non-exceptional areas); “Delegate—don’t deputize” (but 
in delegating do not lose control); “Staffs may approve 
but can never disapprove” (except where the line pro- 
posal is obviously stupid); “Consider your span of con- 
trol” (but don’t let numbers restrict you); “Recognize 
the importance of group dynamics” (except when indi- 
vidual considerations outweigh them); and so, drearily, 
on and on. 

There are dozens of rules, principles or guidelines, or 
whatever you may choose to call them, available to to- 
day's executive. He can memorize them, print them on 
signs hung in conspicuous places, put them under his 
glass desk top, and/or circulate them to his subordinates. 
He can even require his subordinates to certify peri- 
odically that they have read and understand them. 

Frankly, I can’t help wondering how much good 
comes from all this. Somehow it smacks of the things I 
try to remember when I am playing tennis or golf. 
More often than not, by the time I’ve remembered to 
keep my eye on the ball, keep my arm stiff and to plan 
a graceful follow-through, I’ve missed the ball complete- 
ly. It’s something like a “cook book” formula for leader- 
ship contained in some of our military manuals. A man 
who is everything but who is lacking in leadership can 
take a conventional examination in leadership, and score 
a perfect 100 per cent—and ten minutes later, in one dif- 
‘To avoid a hassle in semantics, for the purposes of this 
article, 1 am regarding Command, Management, and Leader- 
ship as synonymous, and when I say commander, leader, man- 


ager or commander-manager, I am talking to you—the man with 
responsibility for getting the job done. 
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MANAGEMENT'S 
SELF-INFLICTED WOUNDS 


LT. COL. CHARLES F. AUSTIN 


ficult human situation, violate every one of those rules 
and principles. When the chips are down, we revert to 
type and act like the same so-and-so we've always been. 
The examples I quoted above (such as “management 
by exception”) and most that I have read and heard of, 
are couched in positive terms. That is, they urge you to 
do something (such as managing by exception). As a 
student of management for a number of years, I have 
come to believe in a radically different approach which 
is difficult to categorize. For lack of a better name and 
because it is rather accurately descriptive, | have in 
vented the term, “Self-inflicted wounds of management.” 
What do I mean? I do not mean the undesirable sit 
uations which are directly attributable to those above 
you, your immediate superior or the next higher head 
quarters. | am pointing the accusing finger at those un 
desirable situations presently existing in your own or 
ganization, under your own roof; conditions which you 
have caused directly or indirectly, which you begetted, 
or which (as is so often the case in the military) you 
inherited and have allowed to exist or even worsen. You 
may not even know they exist. You, and you alone, are 
responsible. 
I have categorized these “Self-Inflicted Wounds” by 
type, and have come up with the following: 
Management by Crisis 
Total Management 
Parochial Management 
Management by Default 


Let’s take a look at each of these, and as we do, ask 
yourself if you bear any of these wounds. This will re 
quire careful examination because you are now your 
own doctor, so to speak. So look in a mirror. And don’t 
do it the way the mountaineer and his wife did the first 
time they saw a mirror. He found it in the woods, looked 
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in it and remarked, “Well, if it isn’t a picture of my 
old dad. I never knew he had a picture took.” His wife 
saw him hide the mirror under the mattress and took 
it out later, looked in it and remarked, “So that’s the 
hussy he’s been playing around with!” Don’t do it that 
way. When you look in the mirror, look at yourself! 
Here we go! 


Management by crisis 


[his category hardly needs definition. In the Penta- 
gon they call it “flapping.” But it isn’t limited to the 
“Concrete Carrousel.” It can exist anywhere—right in 
your own outfit. One of the symptoms is stated, over- 
politely, “The General sneezes and everyone runs for 
a kleenex.” The importance of the requirement is over- 
stated, as well as the urgency. Tension is rampant. 
People are always putting out brush fires, and the 
smouldering forest fire goes unnoticed. There is no time 
for calm, considered action. Backup deadlines defeat 
themselves, and the man on the end never stops running. 
This kind of management breeds fatigue and animosity. 
“CYA” documents are very prevalent and very neces- 
sary. Under this false kind of “management by excep- 
tion,” nothing receives attention unless it is involved in 
a crisis. These symptoms are not new to you—you know 
a lot of people who have caused them. 

Do you see a manager by crisis when you shave? 


Total management 


You know several “total managers,” and you know 
the symptoms: (1) the boss must approve everything 
first, and you get dressed down the first time you use 
initiative and act for him; (2) the boss must change 
every paper you send to him or you'll think he wasn’t 
competent to handle it. Subordinates soon learn this and 
see no need to make sound recommendations. Incom- 
plete staff work is actually encouraged in this climate. 
The boss’ desk is a bottleneck, and the wheels com 
pletely stop when he is away, even for short periods of 


time. Subordinates are punished when they make mis- 


takes. I know a corporation president who says proudly, 
“My subordinates have a right to make mistakes. In 
fact, I want the mistakes in my corporation to be made 
at the lower levels of management. If they are postponed 
until they get to me in consolidated form, they become 
million-dollar bloopers.” 

Do you see a total manager when you tie your tie? 


Parochial management 


There are several definitions of “parochial.” I’m talk- 
ing about the manager (and his subordinates) who 
“doesn’t see the big picture.” | mean the G4 who knows 
only the G4 business, and the G1 who knows only the 
G1 business. And if it’s true of the boss, it’s true of his 
subordinates. This manager doesn’t have one organiza 
tion composed of parts he has a collection of small 
organizations. He doesn't have a team, he has a collec 


* Pentagon slang. The first two words are “Cover your.” 
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tion of individual players. A good example of a con- 
tributing cause of this is the prevalent vertical channels 
of communication which prohibit the wonderfully effec- 
tive lateral or horizontal “peer” channels from function- 
ing. I strongly feel that parochialism of this type is one of 
the greatest ills in the Army today, and the finger of 
blame can only be pointed to the “boss” at each level 
of supervision. There will never be an effective organi- 
zation where parochialism has a foothold. You could list 
twenty parochial commanders or managers in the next 
five minutes. 

Is the name of a parochial commander on your 201 


file? 
Management by default 


Of all the sad and sorry categories of mismanagement, 
this type is probably the worst. I’m talking about man- 
agement which takes place by itself, so to speak, with 
no conscious decision having been made or, if a decision 
was made, it was made at too low or too high a level. 
Or perhaps a decision was delayed so long the problem 
disappeared or was absorbed by a bigger problem. 

This type of management is best described by exam- 
ples such as the “one sheet of paper boss.” He won't 
even entertain or receive something that hasn’t been re- 
duced to one sheet of paper. As a famous corporation 
president has said, “What the poor fool doesn’t realize 
is that the decision is being made by the subordinate 
who decides what to omit from that one sheet of paper.” 

Then there is the two-star post commander with the 
three-star boss who has given him flexibility to spend 
millions of dollars as he sees fit, but if he wants to move 
one clerical manpower “space” from Special Services 
to the Quartermaster, the two-star commander-manager 
must write a lengthy justification to a manpower clerk 
in the three-star commander-manager’s headquarters and 
obtain the clerk’s permission (signed by a fifth-assistant 
Adjutant General) to do it. This example becomes a 
cardinal sin when you find the three-star man doesn’t 
even know the “system” exists and the two-star man 
doesn’t feel free to call it to his attention! 


Are you a “total manager’? 








Do you manage “by flap’? 


Then there is the major commander who saw a sta- 
tistical report on his command which indicated some 
elements were less than 100 per cent effective, and that 
other elements were more than 100 per cent effective. 
(A common situation when “standards” are used.) He 
then gave a peremptory order that, “From now on this 
will be a 100 per cent command!” Sure enough, every 
report he received thereafter showed that every element 
was 100 per cent effective, and he was very pleased. 
What he was blissfully unaware of was the countless 
hours spent changing figures to make everything come 
out to 100 per cent, making the system of comparison 
worse than useless! 

Before you castigate him, are you a manager by de- 
fault yourself? 


Many suggestions get killed 


And then there’s the major commander who had ap- 
parently heard or read somewhere that executives 
shouldn't spend time reading papers, so he had his chief 
of staff stand at attention and read paper after paper 
to him, literally dozens and dozens of pages, so he could 
take “executive action” on them! How about that? And 
how do you reduce your reading requirements? 

In giving a talk recently to a large audience of senior 
military officers and civilian executives, I asked for a 
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show of hands by all who had read the formula entitled, 

“Completed Staff Work—How to Do It.” Every hand 
went up. I then asked for an indication of who had read 
the formula entitled, “Completed Staff Work—How to 
Get It.” Not one hand went up. So I list without fur- 
ther comment, the “executive” who learned how to do 
completed staff work, but who never learned how to get 
completed staff work from his subordinates. Should your 
name be added to the list? 

I must list a few more briefly, for they stand out like 
sore thumbs. A common fault cripples one of the most 
valuable tools of management, the suggestion program, 
which is the only clear channel for a new idea in the 
services or anywhere else. Many good suggestions are 
killed aborning by delegating far, far too low the power 
to disapprove a suggestion. Many a command-manager 
who thinks he has a good suggestion program would be 
startled if he analyzed some of the subjective e, inept or 
incompetent disapprovals that have been “committed” 
in his name. I salute the commander who places the 
power of disapproval of suggestions at the same level as 
for the power of approval. How is your suggestion pro- 
gram? It’s good? How do you know? 

You will laugh at this one until you take a look under 
your own roof. ‘| refer to the “support” organization dis- 
covered overseas late in World War II. Totalling 20,000 
personnel, it was composed of many supporting elements. 
But one day someone (a visitor from outside) discovered 
that they were supporting each other—and no one else. 
They were taking in each other's laundry, so to speak. 
My eyewitness tells me that everyone was working hard, 
however, and they were doing a very good job. Try that 
one for size. But before you die laughing, how much 
laundry are your own people doing for each other? 


No paper with a disagreement 


How many times have you been present at a meeting of 
subordinates, chairmanned by their immediate superior, 
called for the purpose of solving a problem and/or 
selecting the best of several alternative solutions, at 
which the chairman made his views known at the start 
of, or early in the meeting? I know you'll agree that 
what happened afterward and the product of the meet- 
ing was more damaging than useful. You've been present 
at several meetings like this. How often were you the 
chairman? 

How many times have you been given the job of 
conducting a staff study and your boss who gave you 
the job “helped” you by speaking the “conclusions” and 
“recommendations” paragraphs when he gave you the 
job? How many staff study assignments have you given 
out the same way? 

Here is a very serious one which deserves much re- 
search and full-length treatment. Some chiefs of staff 
or their counterparts will not entertain a paper from 
their staffs which contains differing opinions of staff 
members. They even go so far as to have it understood 
that “no paper with a disagreement in it will hit my 
desk without the statement that the chiefs of the disagree- 
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ing divisions have personally tried unsuccessfully to re- 
solve the disagreement.” The obvious purpose ‘of this 
procedure has merit, but if the chief of staff or com- 

mander who uses it isn’t very, very careful, he will have 
a system which becomes a breeding and spawning 
ground for watered-down vaieteiion which are easily 
‘approved” by him—or, since everyone “agrees,” they 
go directly to the fifth assistant adjutant general for 
signature. If the commander isn’t very, very careful, his 
decision-making days are over, because he never gets a 
chance to make one! Before we drop this one, what's 
the system your subordinates are caught in these days? 


Recognition and awards 


How many times have you received a well-earned 
commendation or award? How many times have you 
personally spent time or midnight oil preparing one (or 
fighting to get one approved—this takes courage and 
effort.) for one of your subordinates. I know of an organ- 
ization where the “number two” man recommended one 
for the number three man, and the number two man 
spent countless hours on it, finally getting it approved. 
When this was done, the Chief said to the number two 
man, “Now, I want you to get a ribbon also, but I’m no 
good at writing them up. If you want one, write it up 
and I'll sign it.” In this case, the number two man re- 
fused to do so, and received no ribbon, and will never 
forget the incident. You couldn’t be guilty of anything 
like this, but these two questions may make you squirm 
a bit: Is the “recognition and awards” system admin- 
istered well in your organization? Since you were so 
quick to answer “Yes!”, how do you know it is? 

How did you feel the last time your superior(s) pre- 
pared an effici iency r. iting on you and sent it out without 
discussing it with you? You felt that they were mental 
cowards who “didn’t have the guts” to face you with an 
unfair rating, didn’t you? Of course you did, and you 
were justified in feeling that way, whether or not the 
rating was in fact unfair. But how many times have you 
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Do you manage by evading decisions? 


been the man without the guts? That’s a little different, 
isn’t it? You were too busy to show the rating to the man 
Cit would probably take jess than 10 minutes ). Besides, 
you gave the man as good a rating as you got last time— 
you couldn’t give him a higher rating than you got— 
you're his superior! If these answers are in your mouth, 
swallow them! You don’t really believe them do you? 

Another example of management by default is what 
I have named the “horizontal priority list.” The name is 
probably self-defining, but I’m speaking of the executive 
who attaches and communicates the same degree of 
importance on every project he assigns to his subordi- 
nates. These subordinates are thereby prevented from 
doing “first things first” and from devoting varying time 
and effort in proportion to the importance of the proj- 
ects. You've worked for men who had horizontal priority 
lists. Are your people working for one now? 


Lick your wounds 


An undesirable custom so prevalent in the Army 
today is one I call “treating the symptom and ignoring 
the illness.” I’m sure this term communicates to you. 
An example happened in the winter of 1957-58 at a 
military post during the extreme financial “austerity” 
period. The motor pool officer learned gasoline was be- 
ing used unnecessarily during cold weather by men 
running the engines of parked trucks, with the heaters 
turned on, keeping warm. The officer solved the prob- 
lem by having the heaters removed, whereupon there 
occurred a series of driving accidents caused by faulty 
vision, caused in turn by clouded windshields, caused by 
lack of heaters. You think this was stupid, don’t you, but 
stop a minute! How many symptoms have you treated 
the past year? 


I could go on and on, but it shouldn’t be necessary. 
If you have made anything like an objective, piercing 
self-examination as we have gone along, you have by 
now located several “self-inflicted wounds” and are al 
ready asking, “What can I do to heal these wounds?” I 


wish I had an easy, magical solution for you, but I do 
not. However, you've already made progress by locating 
and identifying the wounds. As a learned professor once 
said, “A problem well stated is half-solved.” The mere 
knowledge of the existence of your self-inflicted wounds 
is a start toward your efforts to heal them. It’s something 
like the statement, “virtue is its own reward.” 

But there is one thing | you can do with your wounds. 
In fact, you must do it. That thing is: lick ’em! I gave 
this article in lecture form in Europe this past summer. 
Afterward I heard one senior officer ask another if he 
were going to return to his home station that week-end. 
The answer was, “No, I think I'll stay here a few days 
and lick my self-inflicted wounds.” His remarks had a 
dual meaning, of course, and you can do what he hoped 
to do. You can “lick ’em” like a wounded stag would 
after a mating season battle, and with continuing atten- 
tion they may heal and disappear. And when this hap- 
pens you will have “licked em” once and for all. Try it, 
and let me know how you made out. 
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Leaflets and posters were used by both sides during the 
test. This one ridiculed the “enemy” 


N armored rifle battalion had just returned from 
arduous field service culminating in the annual bat- 
talion training test, and the usual homecoming crowd 
was celebrating at the officers’ club. The dance floor 
was crowded and the party was going full swing. Sud- 
denly the music stopped and the silence that followed 
was broken by the click of a tape recorder being turned 
on. 

A voice boomed: 
hell are you?” 

A muffled answer: “This is Scrap Iron Two Four. 
Authenticate: Uniform-Zulu.” 

Silence. Then the powerful voice again: “Mike-Xray, 
forget that nonsense. Where are you now?” 

“I'm at check point ninety-three, moving west. No 
trouble so far.” 

Scrap Iron Six continued: “That's fine. Now you 
get on that high ground quick-like and keep me posted. 
Any questions?” 

“This is Scrap Iron Two Four. Roger, Wilco. Out.” 

The response of the crowd was ear-splitting. Soon 
the whole recording of the battalion’s test had played 
to the amusement of all but those who had violated 
communications security. To the guilty it was an un 
forgettable nightmare that seuliek soon be forgotten. 

The battalion communications officer had mz de this 
recording on his own set, and it paid off handsomely. 
To the battalion intelligence officer, who had been his 
partner in the scheme, this was the greatest thing since 
baseball. 

Let’s see how it all came about. 

The 2d Armored Division’s training tests, conducted 
at Baumholder, Germany, during the summer of 1957 
were unique. Early in the year the Division faced three 
formidable tasks: During August Operation Gyroscope 
would start its first elements moving toward Fort Hood, 
Texas; its Pentomic reorganization must be completed 


“This is Scrap Iron Six. Who in 


by July; its platoon, company and battalion training tests 
must end before September. 

The lack of training areas and the shortage of time 
demanded a new approach to the exercises. Seventh 
Army specified an Aggressor force of half the size of 
the unit being tested. The 2d Armored decided to test 





Captain William R. Ellis, Infantry, was acting G2 of the 2d 
Armored Division at Fort Hood when he wrote this article. He 
was commissioned from OCS in France in 1945, after five years 
of enlisted service. He has been with four infantry divisions 
and on the faculty of the AAA&GM (now Air Defense) School. 
Captain Ellis joined the 2d Armored in Germany in 1954 and 
has been with it since, as company commander and division 
staff officer. 
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simultaneously equal-sized opposing forces. One, des- 
ignated Aggressor, would use improvised markings on 
helmets, uniforms and vehicles. The NATO force 
kept its conventional vehicle and uniform markings. 

Because the battalion tests were the largest and most 
complex, we'll confine our discussion to those. 

Battalion opposed battalion, and each was organized 
as a balanced force: two tank companies and two ar- 
mored rifle companies. This might indicate we were 
building up to a potential stalemate, but it turned out 
differently. Commanders of both sides were required 
to make full use of supporting weapons, combat intelli- 
gence, terrain, and tactics, to gain any advantage they 
could at any point in the exercise. 
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INTELLIGENCE SCENARIO 
MESSAGES FOR TASK FORCE (WEST 


TRANSMISSION 
MEANS MESSAGE 
$2 Umpire 


Test begins-PIR #26 issued with initial move- 


ment order. 


S2 Umpire 


for Task Force (West 
to “Appendix 1 to 
195 


0200 Liaison 
Officer 


Annex A (Intel) to Opn 1 
pn O 1 (TabaA 
nining memo #2 


issued with 


Annxe B to tr 


14th A/C Regt reports strong a 
attacks all along front. 


geressor probing 


14th A/C Regt reports five friendly truck 
ambushed and 
LA 862024. 


Gestroyed by unknown forces 


SIC 10th Inf Div r 


D-Day S ir OP 2d Armd Div repor 7 self propelled 
gur ber >) 2d in woods 2 miles 


Air OP 2d 
wheeled ve 
and Nort! -Ea 


isiderable 
sad South-West 
-KEN LA 9800. 


Line crosser rep 


turned West on hi 
9800 at 0200 hours. 


lumn of 17 tanks 
LAUTERECKEN LA 


An example of the scenario of prepared messages furnished each battalion each 
day of the exercises 








U.S. ARMY 


ORDER OF BATTLE 
ARMORED DIVISIONS 


9th ARMORED DIVISION 


CODE NAME APO NUMBER 
*The Phantom Division" 96 
Higher Headquarters: XIX Corps, Third Army 
Commanding General Major General Breckenridge 
CCA Col Crist 

CCB Col Fleming 

cece Col Branham 


HOME STATION 
Trier, Germany 


Component Units Commanding Officer 


Tank Battalions 


14 Tk Bn 
19 Tk Bn 
66 Tk Bn 
67 Tk Bn 


Palmer 
McDonald 
Hastings 
Gillis 


Armd Inf Battalions 


42 Armd Inf Bn Fuller 
43 Armd Inf Bn c Holt 

52 Armd Inf Bn Barnes 
59 Armd Inf Bn Delmer 


Armd Fld Arty Bns 


10 AFA Bn Lt Col Herman 

16 AFA Bn Lt Col Lemonier 
73 AFA Bn Lt Col Silbaugh 
78 AFA Bn Lt Col Wohlfield 


Fictitious orders of battle of U. S. units were furnished Aggressor 62 





Employing TOE battalions against each other afforded 
the utmost realism, and facilitated reports comparable 
to those expected in combat. The intelligence section 
(one officer, one noncommissioned officer) of the Ag- 
gressor battalion was given a fictitious order of battle 
for U. S. Army units and was required to solve the 
same type of order of battle problems as those given 
the S2 of the NATO battalion. 

On this page is reproduced an example of prepared 
messages that could be expected from higher head- 
quarters. Fifteen of these went to each battalion daily. 
A different set of messages keyed to the time schedule 
of each battalion was used. All these messages had a 
bearing on the test, so the need for careful detailed 
planning and control throughout becomes apparent. 

A combat command headquarters operated all dur- 
ing the tests, and controlled both battalions. Two sep- 
arate operations centers were used along with four sets 
of communications. These arrangements gave the tested 
battalions a higher headquarters to which they reported 
and from which they received information. Combat 
command headquarters also controlled all umpires with 
the battalions. Umpires could talk directly to their op- 
posite numbers with the opposing force through their 
own radio nets. 

The combat command headquarters began the exer- 
cise by presenting a general and a special situation, and 
then issued its operations order. A periodic intelligence 
report, with overlay, for the 24-hour period before the 
test began went with each initial operations order. Sub- 
sequent operations orders included an intelligence an- 
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Interrogation of prisoners 

was thorough and involved 

threats, inducements and 
sometimes trickery 


nex with overlay. All these enabled the S2 to present 
his commander with an estimate of the situation and 
a terrain analysis of the maneuver area, and to pre- 
pare the intelligence portion of his battalion’s plan 
or order. 


We used these intelligence agencies to inject realism 
into the exercise: a loudspeaker and leaflet team to 
subject the troops to psychological warfare; Army air 
craft for photo and visual reconnaissance; an Army Se- 


curity Agency team to monitor communications; an 
interrogation of prisoners of war (IPW) team to test 
escape and evasion and Code of Conduct training; a 
Counterintelligence Corps det achment to check security. 

Before the tests began, = ’s training officer instructe d 
certain soldiers of the : Reconneissance Squadron, 
15th Cavalry, in divert se jobs such as line-crossers, 
saboteurs, informers, or deserters. They carried their 
own weapons when acting as NATO soldiers and for 
eign weapons when acting Men from 


Division Artillery acted in these roles when the Ist Re 


Aggress« TS. 


con Squadron was being tested. 

lo determine how prisoners of war were being 
processed, two line-crossers were sent into each battal 
and wandered 
across the front line and into the hands of the 


ion’s area. These men wore uniforms, 
“enemy.” 
Each was primed with a story he could tell, bit by bit, 
\gain to add realism, each of 
these soldiers spoke a foreign language. 


Saboteurs wore ¢ ither NATO or Aggressor uniforms. 
They pretended to be behind-the-lines operators, and 


during Interrogation. 


each carried a lethal appearing bomb (laundry soap in 
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a green-paper wrapper marked TNT, and armed with 
a real dynamite fuze). They were instructed to pene 
trate to the enemy battalion's CP area and place the 
bomb inside the $2-S3 operations center, ignite the 
fuze, and escape if possible. In every instance these men 
were captured, and command post loc: | security was 
tightened. 

One Spanish-speaking sergeant became a skillful op 
erator, combining inherent cunning and daring meth 
ods to reach operations centers. On one occasion he 
found an operations center very he avily gus irded, so in 
order to create confusion he shorted-out the electrical 
power plant and entered during the ensuing muddle 
Wearing a raincoat, as were the others present, he went 
and sat through 
the remainder of a planning conference. When the ses 


unnoticed when the lights came on, 


sion ended, he waited until most of the participants 
had gone, then calmly removed the operations map trom 
the wall, rolled it up, and almost reached the door. As 
the S2 seized him the sergeant ignited the fuze of his 


homb, announced, “I’m a saboteur!” and calmly handed 


him the bomb. The $2 jumped into the air and crashed 


into the steel root ol the armored personnel carrie! 


being used for the operations center. Luckily he wor 


his helmet. The saboteur was captured, the bomb CX 


tinguished, and order restored shortly 


On anothe r occasion, the Same sergeant, Operating 


in the CP area of another battalion, discovered what 


appeared to be planning conference in progress in 
side a small wall tent. He tossed In a tear-gas gren cle 


and his Imitation bomb During the ensuing contusion 
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he discovered to his chagrin that he had sabotaged an 
umpire group going over their checklists. Needless to 
say, without further ado he melted into the darkness. 

During the test two uniformed deserters would wan- 
der into the enemy battalion’s area. If properly handled 
these men volunteered information of real value. Ag- 
gressor deserters carried documents written in their 
language. 

Also, two informers were placed in each battalion’s 
initial assembly area. They wore civilian clothing and 
volunteered to sell information in return for food, cig- 
arettes and other comforts. These informers spoke a 
foreign language and carried maps and overlays of their 
side's positions. When interrogated they answ vered only 
in their language, but if properly handled they pro- 
vided valuable information. 

The intelligence play as conducted effectively tested 
both the soldier and his unit. When battalion S2s 
made full use of all intelligence sources and agencies, 
they were able to get a clear picture of the enemy’s 
dispositions and capabilities. 

Each night the loudspeaker and leaflet team broad- 
cast appeals to one of the battalions. This team was 
attached on successive nights to the battalion under 
test. In several instances it was used by the battalion 
commander, who made good use of the reproduced bat- 
tlefield noises as well as the broadcasts. Leaflets of the 
type shown in Figure 3 were used by each side. 

Light aircraft entered the intelligence play through 
the use of L-19s and H-13s in the G2 support element, 
and were available, on call, to tested units for aerial 
reconnaissance and photography. When on a _ photo 
mission the plane carried a Signal Corps photographer 
who took oblique shots because these are more easily 
handled and interpreted by inexperienced men. Fin 
ished prints were air dropped to battalions within two 
hours after being requested. One set of photos of enemy 
positions was delivered to the CO, 12th Armored In- 
fantry Battalion, fifty-five minutes. This 
speed of production was made possible by using the 
mobile photo laboratory of the 142d Signal Battalion, 
located at the Baumholder airstrip. Pilot and photogra 
pher were briefed by the G2 control officer before each 
mission. In addition, photos were taken of the tested 
battalion in its assembly areas and on its final objective. 
These photos were taken without being requested, to de 
termine camouflage and organization of positions. After 
the exercise, copies were delivered to each battalion 


in exactly 


commander for his critique and for use in later train- 
ing. Also, the G2 control officer had his section airdrop 
leaflets at specified times. 

The Army Security Agency team monitored com- 
munications and furnished the tested battalion’s com 
mander a written report and evaluation of his unit, 
sending copies to G2 and to the chief umpires. 

The IPW teams (two noncommissioned officers each ) 
came from the Ist Reconnaissance Squadron (15th Cav 
alry) and 2d Armored Division Artillery, and each bat- 
talion had its own team, controlled by G2. The 17th 


aq 


Photo reconnaissance from an Army aircraft 


Armored Engineer Battalion erected a POW inclosure 
of barbed wire and concertina in a particularly unde 
sirable spot in each battalion’s trains area. The 502d 
Military Police Company guarded prisoners. Guards 
were directed by the IPW team chief who advised them 
in the proper handling of prisoners of war. 
Information from prisoners was gained by either for- 
mal interrogation or trickery. Interrogators posed 
prisoners and engaged enemy POWs in casual con 
versation. All documents were used to compile the or- 
der of battle. Food and shelter (and threats of their 
denial, as might be used by a real enemy) induced 
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developed this shot of deployed ‘enemy’ vehicles 


prisoners to talk. At night the POW compound was 
illuminated by headlights. Power failure was sometimes 
faked, thus creating a seeming opportunity of escape. 
Escape attempts require initiative, and success was not 
easily achieved. Interrogators used known order-of-bat- 
tle information to lull prisoners into believing that what 
they told was unimportant. All information was in- 
corporated in an IPW report, a copy of which went 
to the CIC who used it to check what they had ob- 
tained from escaped or released POWs. Prisoners who 
adhered to the letter of the Code of Conduct experi- 
enced little difficulty. It was apparent that training in 
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the Code has been successful in the 2d Armored Divi- 
sion, 

The CIC detachment interviewed all escapers, evad- 
ers and repatriated prisoners to determine what infor- 
mation had been compromised and to check security 
violations brought out in the IPW report. IPW teams 
furnished the CIC with the names of evaders. Units 
were instructed to send all escapers, evaders and re- 
patriates to the CIC for interview as soon as possible. 
Prisoners were further examined to determine any posi- 
tive intelligence they might have gained while behind 
“enemy” lines. The CIC also prepared an interview 
report, which was compared with the report of the IPW 
team. When termination of the exercise precluded in- 
terviewing, CIC agents interrogated these men at their 
home stations. 

CIC agents were also used to check security in each 
battalion’s area, including blackout and camouflage dis- 
cipline and use of the challenge and password. A report 
detailing both good and bad security practices went to 
the test director. 


During the after-test critique, all line-crossers, sabo- 
teurs, informers and deserters were revealed to the 
battalion’s assembled officers and key noncommissioned 
officers. Commanders of tested battalions were shown 
aerial photos of their units taken during the test. They 
were also given a magnetic tape recording and a type- 
written record of their radio conversations, both of which 
pointed out violations of communication security. 

The results of our exercises far exceeded the expecta- 
tions of all concerned. Time is saved by testing two bat- 
talions simultaneously, the exercise period being cut 
in half, and less training areas are needed. Fewer troops 
are required, because the Aggressor detail—for which 
units get no credit—is eliminated. The play is more 
realistic, because this method of testing provides an 
improved medium for keeping all persons involved— 
down to the individual soldier—interested and alert. 
Each force can observe and study a similar force as 
it goes through tactical maneuvers. This is an excellent 
training aid. Moreover, it encourages good camouflage 
and concealment practices. 

Since the maneuver is not the intelligence 
officer is forced to scrounge for the information he needs. 
The type of information furnished by the battalion $2 

his commander affected his battalion’s rating for 
certain phases of the exercise. 

Finally, this method of testing provides realistic 
POW play, since, when battalions oppose each other, 
adequate personal contact is possible. 

So far as the intelligence play was concerned, no 
disadvantages turned up. All battalion commanders who 
underwent the tests evinced additional interest in in- 
telligence. Individual officers and enlisted men said that 
as a result of these tests they were now sold on the 
importance of intelligence. From the standpoint of 
intelligence gathering, the concept of the opposing- 
forces tests provides the utmost in realism and intelli- 
gence play during a training exercise. 


“canned,” 
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Exercise: 


STRAC’s potential strategic mobility was displayed by the 
seven and one-half hour airlift of a reinforced airborne 
battle group from Fort Bragg, North Carolina, to Rio Hata, 
Panama. But the exercise also demonstrated that the 
full potential will not be realized until more and better 
milifary air transport are available 























COLONEL ROBERT F. COCKLIN 


NDER the code name Banyan Tree the Strategic 
Army Corps (STRAC) and the Tactical Air Com- 
mand (TAC) joined in a major Army-Air Force exer- 
cise that involved the rapid reinforcement of forces in 
the Caribbean which were presumed to be fighting an 
Aggressor force intent on seizing the Panama Canal. 
The key phase of the operation was the non-stop 
airlift of the reinforced 2d Battle Group, 501st Infantry, 
of the 82d, non-stop from Fort Bragg to an airdrop in 
the maneuver combat zone at Rio Hata, Panama, 
75 miles southwest of Panama City and the Canal 
Zone. 

This was the first time an airborne battle group had 
ever been flown from its home station in the United 
States directly to an overseas area to conduct a para- 
chute assault against enemy forces upon arrival. The 
airlift took some seven and a half hours in 21 C-130A 
prop-jet air transports. 

It got under way on Wednesday, 18 February, when 
the 83d Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, | North Caro- 
lina, was alerted by a message from STRAC head 
quarters. 

Major General Hamilton H. Howze, Commanding 
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Parachutes coming down after a nonstop flight from the piney and Promotion Director of ARMY. He attended the Banyan Tree 
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General of the 82d Airborne Division, making his 
fifteenth jump, led some 1,388 paratroopers out of the 
doors of the transports exactly on schedule in a beauti- 
ful drop from about 1,250 feet. C-130s also brought 
in 105 howitzers, %4-ton trucks, and other heavy equip- 
ment, totalling about 35 tons, which was airdropped 
into the combat zone. Fifty-six C-123 assault trans- 
ports shuttled in men and equipment, landing them in 
the unimproved battle area. 

The accuracy of the drop, which took 40 minutes 
in all, put the paratroopers down in a comparatively 
tight area and enabled them to assemble rapidly in 
combat formations from which they moved out against 
Aggressor forces promptly and effectively. When the 
troops landed they came under the control of Major 
General Charles L. Dasher, Commanding General, 
U.S. Army, Caribbean. 

The play of the maneuver included the use of simu- 
lated atomic bombs dropped by B-57s, fire from Hon- 
est John rockets brought in by helicopter, air strikes by 
F-100 jet fighters. The jets were air-refueled by a KB 
506] tanker. 

The Ist Battle Group of the 20th Infantry, stationed 
in Panama, provided the Aggressor forces. As is usual 
with Aggressor forces they were dressed in special 
green uniforms with colored tabs and special insignia. 
They had their own order of battle, their own language, 
and even their own flag—a green triangle centered on 
a field of white. 

Lieutenant General Ridgely Gaither, Commander 
in Chief, Caribbean, and Major General Robert F. 
Sink, Commanding General of STRAC, were unani- 
mous in their assessment of the exercise as an outstand- 
ing success. In a conference, 24 hours after the airdrop 
and assault transport reinforcement, the press met with 
them to review not only the immediate results of the 
exercise but to discuss U. S. capabilities to conduct 
similar operations elsewhere in the world under com- 
bat conditions. 

It was comforting that there were so few casualties. 
There was only one fatality and seven other relatively 
minor injuries in the drop—a very low percentage for 
such a large-scale a The fatality resulted from the 
accidental fall of a paratrooper over the Caribbean 
about five aimee: before scheduled drop time. The 
trooper’s chute opened but apparently he was unable 
to release himself in time to keep from being drawn 
underwater by his equipment. Rescue boats were on 
the scene immediately but were unable to locate the 
body. This fatality pointed up the real need for 
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quick-release harness which is expected for issue with- 
in the next three or four months. The new harness 
will permit paratroopers to release at the shoulder, the 
risers, and the chute. 

While the range of the C-130As was adequate for 
this exercise, their range would be inadequate for non- 
stop redeployment of troops to Europe or Asia from the 
U. S. C-130Bs which should start coming into the in- 
ventory later this year will have a range of approxi- 
mately 3,300 to 4,000 miles and will enhance materially 
the long-range mobility of our STRAC forces when 
they are available in adequate numbers. 

The paratroopers suffered from both the noise level 
m4 cold on their long flight from Fort Bragg to Pana- 

a. This could have an adverse effect on their ability 
to wees their jobs properly under sustained combat con- 
ditions after arrival. Prolonged cold with resulting stiff- 
ness could lead to a higher } percentage of drop injuries. 
The noise level will be reduced in the C-130Bs and 
strong recommendations are being made to improve the 
heating system. General Howze felt that the troopers 
could have ridden as long as 15 hours on a flight as 
smooth as this one without suffering undue fatigue. 

In order to lift a full airborne division from its home 
station to an overseas deployment in one move, about 
550 medium transports of the C-130 class and about 
150 heavy transports of the C-124 class would be re 
quired. These are not available in our present inventory 
of airlift. Makeshift substitutions of sufficient airlift 
might be possible by diverting all MATS aircraft of 
sufficient range. This would be highly impracticable in 
an emergency and would entail the use of aircraft not 
particularly suited for this type of airlift. 

Banyan Tree was a highly impressive operation in 
all aspects. The close and harmonious teamwork be 
tween Army and Air elements at all levels was readily 
apparent. Observers were impressed with the military 
proficiency of the operation. Soldiers gained a greater 
appreciation of the versatility of TAC air support 
which must be utilized until such time as an — ite 
inventory of missiles is available to replace it. The 
uniform excellence of the airdrop, both of aed 
and equipme nt, proved how rapidly combat units can 
be assembled in battle areas ready to fight the enemy. 


The clocklike precision of the air transported men and 


equipment indicates a continuing advance in our 
ability to reinforce and sustain combat elements when 
they have been committed. 

The most forceful impression of most observers at 
Banyan Tree was just how much we could enhance 
our national defense if we could maintain a full 
strength STRAC force of four divisions and make 
available to them promptly sufhcient airlift to move 
them without delay wherever they might be needed. 

General Sink estimated that with aircraft immedi 
ately available the troops employed in Banyan Tree 
could have been assembled, transported and dropped in 


Panama in ten hours. 
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The tremendous ego of the hero of El Alamein and the driving force of Georgie 


Patton cast a shadow over First Army’s quiet professional, Courtney H. Hodges 





Why Didn’t They Let 
FIRST ARMY 
Win the War? 


MAJOR CHARLES B. MACDONALD 


IELD Marshal Sir Bernard L. Montgomery, 

has opened one of my old wounds. Given 
proper resources, he says in his recently pub- 
lished memoirs, his British 21st Army Group 
could have ended the war in Europe in the fall 
of 1944. 

Now that Montgomery has spoken, some 
champion of General George S. Patton is sure 
to come up with the old riposte that, given suf- 
ficient gasoline, the Third Army alone could 
have done the job. That will hurt my old wound 
even more. 

I maintain that these polemicists are all 
wrong. I submit that the best chance of ending 
the war in the fall of 1944 lay not with Mont- 
gomery or Patton. It lay with the U. S. army 
which should be given a medal for so success- 
fully concealing its manifold accomplishments 
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from the American public. It lay with the U. S. First 
Army, commanded by Gener al Courtney H. Hodges. 

What | want to know is, w hy didn’t they let the First 
Army win the war? 


HE time is late summer and early autumn, 1944. 

The Allied armies have beaten the Germans decisive- 
ly in France and are streaming toward the German 
General Eisenhower, his planners at SHAEF, 
and his subordinate commanders—all are trying to find 
the best method for exploiting the victory and, if pos- 
sible. ending the war before winter sets in. 

If I may refresh your memory: 

The high-level planners at SHAEF had determined 
before D Day that the only objective in western Ger- 
many of vital importance was the Ruhr industrial area. 
From the beginning, SHAEF sets its sights on the Ruhr. 
Four of the invasion routes leading to it, the planners 
noted, merited special consideration. These were: the 
plain of Flanders, which is predominantly flat but 
easily flooded; the Aachen Gap, along the northern 
edge of the mountainous Ardennes; the wooded high- 
lands of the Ardennes; and south of the 
through Metz, the Saar, and Frankfurt. 

Noting the obvious drawbacks of Flanders and the 
Ardennes, the planners had recommended a dual ad- 
vance on a broad front north and south of the Ardennes 
with emphasis on the thrust in the north. As this plan 

came to be inte rpreted, the British 21st Army Group— 
composed of the Canadian First and British Second 
armies—was to advance north of the Ardennes; the 
U. S. 12th Army Group—composed of the U. S. First 
and Third armies—south of the Ardennes. 

This concept and interpretation might have attracted 
no dissenters had not the victory in France and the 
subsequent pursuit introduced unprecedented logistical 
problems. The question became not how to beat the 
enemy but how to beat him with limited transport and 
logistical support. 

The war might be ended quickly, Field Marshal 
Montgomery maintained, by “one powerful full-blooded 
thrust across the Rhine and into the heart of Germany, 
backed by the whole of the resources of the Allied 
Armies.” A quick concentration of men and supplies 
in the north, Montgomery contended, and an energetic 
employment of them by the 2lst Army Group—Mont- 
gomery’s command- -would enable the Allies to “keep 
the enemy on the run straight through to the Rhine, 
and ‘bounce’ our way ’ before the 


frontier. 


Ardennes 


across that river 
Germans could recover. 





Major Charles B. MacDonald, Staff Specialist, USAR, was 
a company commander in the 23d Infantry (2d Infantry Division) 
in ETO. His combat experiences are recorded in the classic 
(now rare) Company Commander (1947). A graduate of Presby- 
terian College, he recently returned from Europe where for a 
year he studied the relation of terrain and military history 
under a Secretary of the Army Research and Study Fellowship. 
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Montgomery's counterpart on the American side, 
General Omar N. Bradley, thought for a while along 
somewhat similar lines, but not in terms of the 21st 
Army Group. Bradley wanted the impetus put behind 
his 12th Army Group i in a drive south of the Ardennes 
to cross the Rhine in the vicinity of Frankfurt. 

The Third Army commander, General Patton, fa- 
vored General Bradley's plan but advocated use of his 
army alone. “I felt at this time,” General Patton wrote 
later, “that the great chance of winning the war would 
be to let the Third Army move with three corps. . . . 
It was my belief then, and still is, that by doing this 
we could have crossed the German border in ten days,” 
and, he intimated, have shocked the Germans into 
surrender. 

Montgomery thus was advocating a single thrust in 
the north; Bradley and Patton, a single thrust in the 
south. 

When General Eisenhower made his decision, he 
declined both these in favor of what came to be known 
as his “broad front” policy. The main effort was to be 
made in the north in the direction of the Ruhr indus- 
trial area, while a reduced subsidiary effort threatened 
Metz and the Saar. This came to be accepted as an en- 
dorsement of the plan made before the invasion to ad- 
vance into Germany “on a broad front North and South 
of the Ardennes.” 

Though General Eisenhower's subordinate com- 
manders accepted this decision, not all of them liked it. 
Two of them—Montgomery and Patton—for a long time 
continued to proffer alternatives favoring their respec- 
tive commands. 

Debate on this subject persisted for a long time after 
the war ended, but no one ever came up with the argu- 
ment I wish to make. No one has ever advocated a 
single thrust by the U. S. First Army. 

I still say, why didn’t they let the First Army win the 
war? 


HE First Army got into a position to make a decisive 

single thrust because General Eisenhower deviated 
in one respect from the original SHAEF plan. Recog- 
nizing the seriousness of the logistical crisis and influ- 
enced by Montgomery’s desire to eliminate the flying 
bomb launching sites from which the Germans were 
bombarding England, Eisenhower in late August de- 
cided to give more weight to the northern thrust than 
the planners had recommended. He hoped thereby to 
get the Channel ports, including Antwerp, and anni- 
hilate the only German reserve we in the west, 
the anti-invasion Fifteenth Army in the Pas de Calais. 

He told the First Army to advance north of the Ar- 
dennes close to the right flank of the British. This put 
the First Army directly on the best invasion route lead- 
ing to the Ruhr. 

On the left the Canadian First Army was to clear 
the heavily fortified Channel ports. The British Sec- 
ond Army, driving on Antwerp, was to pass through 
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Flanders, a region black-balled by the pre-invasion 
planners, and then move into Holland where the canals 
are innumerable and four major rivers block the way. 
The Third Army, now driving alone south of the Ar- 
dennes, faced the Moselle River, the concrete works of 
Metz and the Maginot Line, and the thickest part of 
the Siegfried Line. But the First Army was to advance 
through the Aachen Gap, the most travelled of the in- 
vasion routes, the route leading most directly to the in- 
dustrial heart of Germany, the route which SHAEF 
planners had recommended for the main effort. 


0' all the Allied armies, the First clearly was in the 
best geographical position for a quick, end-the-war 
thrust into Germany. 

Driving northeast from the Seine on 25 August, the 
First Army’s leading corps dashed 100 miles in six days. 
Judging from later performances, this corps could have 
reached the German border at Aachen in seven days or 
less. But at this point General Bradley saw an oppor- 
tunity to trap sizeable German forces fleeing eastward 
from the Pas de Calais. He directed General Hodges 
to change direction from northeast to north in hopes of 
trapping the enemy in the vicinity of Mons, Belgium. 
Though the army scored a signal success at Mons, the 
diversion added three days to a week to the time needed 
to reach the frontier at Aachen 

Nor did the First Army get the logistical support it 


U. Ss. ‘ARMY PHOTO BY SFC WLLLIAM FUORY 
Still as ramrod straight and clear-eyed as when he led First Army during the 
Second World War, General Hodges lives in retirement in a pleasant home 
on the outskirts of San Antonio. An ardent hunter, he takes pride in his many 
sporting weapons and loads his own ammunition as we see him doing above 
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needed, even though General Eisenhower did vest 
supply priority with Hodges at the expense of Patton. 
The fact is that First Army’s supply priority lasted only 
a week and during that time represented little more 
than lip service. While it is true that for want of gaso- 
line the Third Army sat for four to five days at the 
Meuse River, it is also true that for want of gasoline 
the XIX Corps of the First Army halted for four days 
in Belgium and the armored divisions of the other two 
corps could not move for periods longer than 24 hours. 

Even when vested with supply priority, the First 
Army received little more than 2,000 tons of supply 
daily against a stated minimum daily requirement of 
5,500 tons. Just when the situation began to improve, 
they took away First Army’s favored role in supply and 
split available tonnage equally between the First and 
Third. Each was to get 3,500 tons daily, but the First 
Army's actual receipts fell short of the allotted figure 
by as much as 1,900 tons. If this was supply priority, 
it was an empty term. 

Not only in terms of geography but also in terms of 
the enemy situation the First Army was in a favored 
position to make a decisive single thrust. In the defeat 
in France, the Germans had fallen back in two direc- 
tions: onto the idle Fifteenth Army in the Pas de 
Calais, in front of the British; and to the east, in front 
of the Third Army. The field in front of the First Army 
was virtually clear. 

Hitler's first reaction upon recognizing the extent of 
the defeat in France was to try to block the Third Army 
in Lorraine while amassing sufficient strength to strike 
into the south flank of the main Allied columns. Us 
ing the remnants of the Fifteenth Army as a nucleus, 
he also began to assemble forces to hold the line in Hol- 
land. He had virtually nothing left for the center. First 
Army intelligence was correct when it noted the exist 
ence of “a gap from Trier to Maastricht which [the 
enemy] is attempting to fill with everything on which 
he can lay his hands.” 

The first major German reinforcement to arrive in 
front of the First Army was an infantry division which 
did not reach the Aachen sector until 17 September, 
six days after the First Army—for all its delays—reached 
the border. Another reinforcement that strong was not 
to arrive until the end of the month. Thus, from 25 
August—when the drive got going beyond the Seine 
River—until at least the end of September, the enemy 
situation was conducive to a strong First Army thrust 
past Aachen, across the Rhine, and into the Ruhr. 


r the First Army was in the best position for a decisive 
thrust both in terms of geography and the ene my, 
why didn’t they give that army the proper support to 
enable Hodges to take full advantage of these factors? 


Was it because of some organization deficiency? Hard 
ly that. No matter what the newspaper reporters had 
to say at the time, the First Army averaged 150 to 200 


more medium tanks than did the Third Army, alleged 
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ly “top-heavy” with armor. Was it because the First 
Army had demonstrated no aptitude for pursuit war- 
fare? Hardly that. While General Patton got most of 
the headlines, General Hodges usually matched his ad- 
vances mile for mile. 

The true answer appears to lie in two factors: the 
temperament of the First Army commander, General 
Hodges, in contrast to that of Patton and Montgomery, 
and the peculiar command situation resulting from 
General Eisenhower's decision to re-orient the First 
Army in what was basically a support position on the 
British flank. 

General Hodges had the best qualities of what I 
choose to call the “old school.” He was at once a “sol- 
dier's soldier” and a “general’s general.” His associates 
with stars on their shoulders admired him particularly 
as a military technician of infinite skill. “Hodges suc- 
cessfully blended de -xterity and common sense,” General 
Bradley has written, “in such equal ower 9 as to pro- 
duce a magnificently balanced command. . OF all 
my army commanders, he required the least supervision.’ 

No man tackled an assignment with more determina- 
tion, more attention to detail than did General Hodges; 
but unlike either Patton or Montgomery, he hesitated 
to exert undue pressure to make his opinion felt at the 
higher levels of command. The most experienced Ameri- 
can team in the theater, Hodges and the First Army 
staff, some say, took their code name—Mastrer—quite 
literally and stood above argument and cajolement. 

General Hodges’s position in regard to his superior, 
General Bradley, also differed from that of Patton. 
Bradley had been Hodges’s predecessor in command of 
the First Army, and Hodges had served under him as 
his deputy. Patton, on the other hand, had been Brad- 
ley’s superior in Sicily. Patton was constantly flying to 
Bradley’ S headquarters with suggestions favoring the 
Third Army and even enlisted the army group com- 
mander in subterfuge favoring Patton’s command. 
Hodges did not work that way. 

This is not to say that even if Patton had commanded 
the First Army, that army would have gained approval 
for a single thrust. The peculiar relationship between 
the First Army and the 21st Army Group, resulting 
from reorientation of the First Army, probably would 
have worked against Patton much as it did against 
Hodges. The First Army had become a kind of pawn. 

When Field Marshal Montgomery asked for an en- 
tire American army to move along his right flank, he 
clearly had in mind either encompassing that army in 
his command structure or gaining control of it by the 
proposition that his pro-tem appointment as Allied 
ground force commander be made permanent. But as 
much because of national considerations as anything 
else, General Eisenhower declined. The result in the 
case of the First Army was a conflict of interests, ob- 
jectives, and missions. 

Though obligated to orient the First Army in support 
of the British, General Bradley had his heart in the 
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drive of his own 12th Army Group, exemplified by the 
eastward push of the Third Army. When Bradley de- 
cided to strengthen the Third Army, he took a division 
from the XIX Corps on First Army’s left, the corps ori- 
ented along the route most literally conforming to the 
term “Aachen Gap” and the corps in best position to 
support the British. When it came to deciding which 
corps should bear the brunt of the gasoline shortage, 
the blow fell again on the XIX Corps. Bradley also in- 
sisted on turning the First Army’s right corps into the 
Ardennes, one of the regions black-balled by pre-in- 
vasion planners. He did it to lend support to the Third 
Army. 


PON reaching the German border, the First Army was 
stretched thinly along a front 120 miles wide. At 
the time a decisive thrust might have carried to and 
beyond the Rhine, the army’s left flank next to the 
British was wide open because the two forces were 
moving in divergent directions. The corps which might 
have bridged the gap was far back in Belgium, minus 
one division and immobilized by the gasoline drought. 
Another corps was enmeshed in the Ardennes, 40 miles 
away from any other elements of the First Army. Only 
one corps was headed into the Aachen Gap. 

Even at this late date something might have been 
retrieved had unequivocal logistical priority been ac- 
corded the First Army and had the First Allied Air- 
borne Army been allotted to Hodges instead of Mont- 
gomery. But Bradley hardly could sanction absolute 
supply priority for an army over which he had, in ef- 
fect, lost full control, for the First Army was pledged 
to support the British. And if he halted Patton, he 
would be interfering with an apparent winner who had 
caught the fancy of the American public. At the same 
time, he would be losing the impetus generated by a 
commander of Patton's forceful temperament. 

As for support from the airborne army, Bradley re- 
jected several plans designed to help the First Army lest 
the planes be withdrawn from emergency air supply 
of Patton’s Third. Thus Montgomery got the airborne 
support and Bradley lost the air supply anyway. 

The result was that the promising drive by General 
Hodges sputtered out at the German border, ostensibly 
halted by a single fresh German infantry division, but 
in reality stopped by a combination of circumstances 
which had combined to deprive the First Army of a 
chance to “win the war.” 


T is possible, of course, that no single thrust—not even 

by the First Army—was feasible at this stage of the 

war. It is also possible that no single thrust would have 
shocked the Germans into surrender. 

But as long as they are going to persist in making 
claims in their histories, their memoirs, and over their 
highballs, someone should champion the cause of the 
First Army. For the First Army more than any other 
had the best chance of achieving decisive results. 
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Brothers-at-Arms 


MASTER SERGEANT FORREST K. KLEINMAN 


FOR FIGHTING MEN IT'S A SMALL WORLD. Somewhere in Korea in 
February 1951, Lt. Vitorino Del Pilar of the Philippine Army meets 
MSgt Kenneth R. Warren for the first time since 1945 when they 
had been brothers-at-arms in the liberation of Santo Tomas Prison 
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ET’S face the fact that the United States Army is 

not a tower of strength numerically, among the 
ground forces of the free world. Our tactical units are 
less than eight per cent of those now active on this 
side of the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Our percentage 
of tactical reserve units is even smaller. 

I am afraid it is unlikely that this ratio will be 
increased in the foreseeable peacetime future, judging 
by the remarks of General Nathan F. Twining, Chair 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at the 1958 meeting 
of AUSA. In fact, the current budget figures raise the 
highly disturbing possibility that our contribution to 
the free world’s ground forces shield will continue to 
shrink. 

Nor is it likely that the ratio could be gre: atly i 
creased in wartime. Never again will the pace of war 
fare grant years during which to mobilize, equip and 
train our youth into combat-ready units after hostilities 
begin. Victory or defeat in a localized war and national 
suxvivel in a ‘general war may be determined by what 
we are able to muster in a matter of months. 

It follows that the ability of the U. S. Army to per 
form its indispensable mission in any kind of future 
war vitally depends upon our ability to coordinate, in 
tegrate and support the tactical efforts of native and 
other allied ground forces. 

Here, again, the accelerated pace of modern warfare 
compels us to seize every opportunity. There won't be 
time to develop multi-national teamwork after the shoot 
ing starts. The necessary aptitudes and attitudes must 
exist beforehand. 

Developing the ability now for tactical teamwork 
among soldie TS and units of dive ‘rse nation: ilities is not 
just a matter of adding another subject to oper ational 
planning studies at our service schools. It is a matter 
for thoughtful consideration and vigorous implementa 
tion in every field of military preparation, from linguis 


tics to logistics. 


Master Sergeant Forrest K. Kleinman served with the 3d 
Infantry Division during World War Il, was a major in Korea, 
did a hitch at Sixth Army headquarters, and is now in the 
Information office, CONARC headquarters. A frequent contribu- 
or, his latest article was “The Human Factor in Dispersion’ 
(February 1959). 
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Korea was a preview 


The Korean conflict gave us a preview of many prob- 
lems we shall face again. Altogether, units of 22 nations 
served in Eighth Army. In addition, thousands of South 
Koreans were integrated into American tactical units 
before the Inchon landing and the breakout from the 
Pusan Perimeter (and still are today). Many more 
thousands were organized into supply-carrying and mil- 
itary labor units. 

The lessons of this experience can furnish valuable 
guideposts for preparing to employ local and other al 
lied units and manpower in the future. I think, how- 
ever, some of the most important lessons have been un 
derrated in historical treatment. Even lessons of undis- 
puted value have become obscured by time and a never 
agi 1in attitude toward the entire Korean stalemate. 

In an effort to bring these lessons into sharper focus, 
| interviewed officers who served with Eighth Army 
during 1950-51, when the fluidity of operations m: ide 
mistahes and therefore, lessons—most numerous. W he at 
follows is based upon their observations and _ profes 
sional opinion. 

Foremost, in the opinion of many, is the lesson that 
native peoples should be integrated into our tactical 
units immediately upon arrival of our forces in the the- 
ater of operations. 

Integration was a grim necessity during the early 
months of Korea. Sufficient American soldiers were not 
available to triangularize our skeletonized units and re 
place heavy casualties inflicted by a numerically su- 
perior enemy. In view of our worldwide military com 
mitments, current troop strengths, and the threat to our 
sea lanes posed by our enemy's submarines, a similar 
manpower shortage in American units is likely to exist 
from the outset of any future war. 

Like so many battle-born innovations, however, in 
tegration has adv: intages far beyond meeting the need 
that prompted it. Were there no shortages in our per- 
sonnel for American units, these advantages would still 
make integration highly desirable. 

The most important advantage is a psychological one. 
Integration thwarts enemy psychological warfare efforts 
based upon nationalism, racism or religion. It provides 
visible and convincing evidence that we are joined in 
a common cause. It promotes cordial relations with the 
civilian populace and belies enemy attempts to label 
\merican units as “invaders.” 

All this was clearly demonstrated during the early 
phase of the Korean conflict. Wherever American units 
went, the civil populace was heartened by the sight 
of Koreans in U. S. uniform serving in our ranks. They 
were our best community seletions men. 


Local soldiers know how 


Tactically as well as psychologically, integration of 
local soldiers is advantageous. It provides every unit 
with fighting men who are familiar with the terrain, 
conditioned to the climate, and often expert at detect- 
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ing enemy camouflage measures and infiltration. 

Throughout the conflict, Koreans in American units 
were particularly valuable because of their proficiency 
at scouting and patrolling. After rotation was adopted, 
they became the proponents of front-line combat know- 
how—the mentors of new men and the mainstay of 
many American units. A regimental commander of the 
7th Infantry Division said that by the winter of 1951- 
52 some of his best ie leaders were Katrusas (Ko- 
reans Attached to U. S. Army). 

Support and service pena too will benefit by re- 
inforcement with natives. Though lacking in technical 
military skills, they can relieve our specialists of many 
manual chores and thereby increase unit efficiency. In 
view of the infiltration and vertical envelopment threats 
over the battle area now visualized, this additional 
strength for providing local security will be an asset 
to any but the most sensitive U. S. installations. 

It is generally agreed that recruiting of local peoples 
for American units should be done by their own govern 
ment, as was done in Korea. In some future situations, 
however, this may not be feasible. So the responsibility 
may be assigned ‘American military government teams. 

Even the “possibility of direct recruiting by divisions 
of a field army should not be ignored as an emergency 
measure, During the UN retreat through ; guerrilla-i in 
fested North Korea in November-December 1950, one 
South Korean division commander recruited and suc 
cessfully employed hundreds of North Korean civilians 
and deserters in the battalion that provided local se 
curity for his CP. 

Normally, screening against infiltration by subver- 

sives during the recruiting process will be done by the 
local government and its intelligence services. In all 
cases, however, integration will put an extra workload 
upon American counterintelligence and security agen 
cies. Advance planning should provide for increased 
strength in CIC and Army Security Agency units for 
the field army. 

The Korea experience demonstrates that natives can 
acquire basic military skills very quickly when inte- 
grated among trained American soldiers and spurred 
by the imminence of combat. A buddy system that 
paired Americans with Koreans helped speed the learn- 
ing process. The 3d and 7th Divisions had only a few 
weeks to train their Korean fillers prior to combat com- 
mitment. The rest of Eighth Army had only days. Para- 
doxically, the stoutest advocates of integration among 
the officers surveyed had served in units where training 
was almost entirely on-the-job and under fire. 

In the foxholes, language was not the barrier to learn- 
ing it might seem. Mimicry and sign language are uni- 
versal means of communication. With amazing speed, 
a polyglot lingo evolved, of one part American slang, 
one part Japanese, and one part Korean. While it might 
have baflled a philologist, it worked very well among 
comrades-in-arms. 

This is not to imply that there is little need for more 
linguistic ability in our Army. On the contrary. The 
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inability of most American officers to use military terms 
in any language but English is a professional deficiency 
that warrants immediate correction. Proficiency in at 
least one other language should be required of every 
It should be part of the present program for 
raising the educational level of our officer corps. 


officer. 


Importance of liaison 


Planning and conducting UN or other allied opera- 
tions on the fluid battlefield of the future will demand 
close two-way liaison among all tactical units of diverse 
nationalities, from companies up. Close liaison cannot 
be achieved through interpreters or pidgin English. This 
lesson was driven home to officers of Eighth Army many 
times during the early months of the Korean conflict. 

Duri % one fast-moving situation, a senior staff officer 
of a U. S. division unwittingly cut the main supply 
route of a Korean divisions defending the right flank 
of the UN position. An American liaison ofhcer had 
been sent to the adjacent Korean division but was out 
of radio contact. No English-speaking Korean liaison 
9 was at the G3 section of the newly committed 
U. S. division when it was decided to demolish the 
MSR bridge. This lack of on-the-spot liaison contrib- 
uted considerably to the loss of the key road junction 
at Taejon. 

In another instance a South Korean division was 
saved from an American heavy air strike just in the nick 
of time, by the fortunate chance that an E nglish-speak- 
ing staff officer of the division answered a Korean pub 
lic telephone! 

\t Chinju, an isolated battalion of the 19th Infantry 
suspended all fires while a North Korean regiment 
moved up on it for a close assault. Why? The North 
Korean soldiers displayed the identification previously 
agreed upon for a South Korean regiment that was 
scheduled to join forces with the Auaevicnn battalion. 

Actually, the South Korean regiment at the time was 
heavily engaged seven miles away.) The point is that 
there was no two-way, on-the-spot liaison between the 
two UN units. Nor was there an officer in the U. S. 
battalion who could speak Korean. 
was costly. 

Lack of close liaison among tactical units during 
operations in 1950-51 was by no means confined to 
\mericans and Koreans. At one time or another, units 
all nations involved suffered from it too. 
Granted that operations were extremely fluid during this 
period, isn’t fluidity of situation exactly what we must 
anticipate in future combat? 


Again the result 


of virtually 


What Korea points up 


Aside from the anticipatory measures for improving 
liaison that can be taken at our service schools, here 
is what the Korea experience points up: 

© Immediately upon alerting it for overseas, assign 
to each division additional officers who speak the lan- 
guage of the country. Hastily recruited civilian inter 
preters—such as we used early in North Africa—will not 
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do. Tactical units need officers of the combat arms for 
efficient liaison in fast-moving situations. A minimum 
of 20 for each division would not be excessive. 

© Independently of the MAAG program, assign 
more field and company officers as observers with tactical 
units of friendly powers. 

® Increase the number of American officers attend 
ing foreign military schools. 

® Increase the attendance of company and field of 
ficers of friendly powers at our service schools. After 
graduation, invite them to spend six months as ob 
servers with our tactical units. 


Coordinating fire support 


Hand in hand with the liaison lesson of Korea goes 
the lesson that special measures must be taken for co 
ordinating American fire support of native and other 
allied tactical units. This applies to support fires of 
all types: ground, naval, and air. 

During the First Battle of Haman Notch, in late July 
1950, an American officer was assigned to “command” 

1 South Korean battalion defending the 19th Infan 
try ’s left flank. He spent his entire time as “command 

" he said, keeping American air, tanks, and heavy 
pai from decimating his battalion while it fought 
to contain a penetration. 

During a critical phase of that action, the enemy 
slyly timed his mortar fire to give the impression that 
outgoing mail from the U. S. artillery —— was 
falling short. Only after visiting the U. S. guns and 
checking for himself was the senior ~e officer con 
vinced that the bursts falling on his troops were those 
of enemy mortar shells. 

The enemy employed many ruses designed to draw 
U. S. fires on friendly troops. In one instance involving 
U. S. tactical air support, he marked his position with 
identifying smoke supposed to be used by a British 
battalion. Unfortunately, the ruse worked and the 
British position was plastered instead of the enemy's. 

Avoidable casualties from friendly fires always have 
a bad effect upon morale and teamwork. In nuclear 
battle the results of error could be disastrous. 

It is not enough that we have enough trained per 
sonnel to assign fire-control parties to all native and 
other allied tactical units at the outset of operations. 
We must be sure all these requirements are met every 
time a fire-support mission is executed: the fire-control 
party must be so located that its members can see the 
forward elements of the unit supported; the observer 
must have instant communication with the source of 
the fires, and with the commander of the forward unit 

Elementary? Bruce ¢ 
Clarke said about training principles, sometimes the 


Of course. But, as General 
very familiarity of elementary principles leads us to take 
their practical application too much for granted. Few 
evewitnesses will deny this was too often the case in 
Korea. 

A particularly glaring example was reported by an 
officer on a special liaison mission from the 24th In 
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fantry Division to a South Korean division. His first 
glance at the operations map told him that the South 
Korean division was patrolling far beyond the current 
“bomb line.” To his dismay, he discovered that not only 
were the American advisors to the division’s G3 un- 
aware of this. They didn't know what a bomb line is! 
That division had been in almost continuous combat 
for six months. 


Countering the enemy's psywar 


In the future, as in Korea, we must anticipate that 
the enemy will make every effort to divide and dis- 
hearten native and other allied units serving with our 
\rmy. We must insure that our use of firepower does 
not help the enemy achieve his psychological warfare 
objectives. This applies not only to close support, but 
must be carefully considered when selecting targets in 
heavily populated areas deep in the enemy’s rear. 

Plans of maneuver as well as of firepower are related 
to psychological objectives. In Korea, the enemy con- 
sistently singled out South Korean divisions for heavy 
attacks. Other UN units were also subjected to focalized 
efforts at morale-breaking attrition. 

lhe Korea experience suggests that in order to counter 
this enemy in the future, we must assign 
smaller zones of responsibility to native and other allied 
units, sandwiching them between our own units both 
laterally and in depth. We must make more frequent 
changes in unit dispositions. We must clamp a tighter 
security on unit dispositions—particularly with the press. 

Shortly before the Chinese intervention, 


Strategy 


a national 


weekly published an accurate pattern of the dispositions 
of UN divisions in North Korea.) We must use com 
pe site corps and composite divisions. 


The structure of the Pentomic division is well suited 
to incorporating units of local soldiers. With its long 
range fire support and improved communications, it 
could handle as many as three additional battle groups, 
brigades, or separate battalions. The consensus, how 
ever, is that it might be best to substitute native or other 
allied units of comparable size and capability for two 
U.S. battle groups in organizing a composite division 
thereby retaining the pentagonal structure. 


Logistics and the native 


One of the most important lessons of Korea deals 
with what General Clarke called “the tactician’s ball 
and chain” At the outset of any future war 
we must be much better prepared than we were in 
Korea to carry the logistical load for native and other 
allied forces. No matter how much manpower is avail 
able in a theater of operations, militarily it will be use 
less unless we can arm, equip, transport and sustain it 

battle. So we must maintain strategically located 
overseas depots with up-to-date stocks of matériel 
served for the purpose. 


le \PISTICS. 


The fact that we relied on Japanese industry for 
many articles of equipment for UN forces Korea 
certainly must not be forgotten. The success of that 
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scheme indicates that planning for the mobilization of 
our own industry should be extended to as many parts 
of the free world as strategic and political considerations 
permit. 

The enemy used local manpower to operate his under- 
ground arms factories—even within the zone of com- 
munications. Here is a double lesson in logistics we 
may apply in the future. 

Though the UN forces in Korea made effective use 
of civilian manpower for transporting supplies, main- 
taining roads and other housekeeping tasks, we might 
learn even more by studying the organizations and tech- 
niques employed by the enemy. Despite UN air su- 
premacy over most of Korea throughout the war, the 
enemy was amazingly successful in solving his logistical 
problems. Drawing upon his experience as a prisoner 
of war, Major General William F. Dean has said that 
the enemy's system of traffic control and his passive 
measures of defense against air attack on supply lines 
and depots was the most efficient he'd ever seen. 

Our current air strength against that of the Soviet 
bloc, and the advent of long-range missiles, make it 
very likely that in the future we shall face some of the 
same logistical problems the enemy solved in Korea. 
Failure to learn from the enemy could be fatal. 


The paramount lesson 


In the opinion of all the observers I consulted, this 
is the paramount lesson of Korea: the camaraderie and 
spirit of unity among soldiers of the free world that was 
born on the battlefield there must be kept alive in 
peacetime. 

Never again will the pace of warfare grant a gestation 
period of many months to reproduce this spirit. Once 
the opening shot is fired, the U. S. Army must be 
psychologically prepared to fight in close harmony with 
soldiers and units of every nationality, race, and religion. 

This demands an intensified orientation program 
throughout our Army. The average American soldier in 
the ranks today has never experienced the crucible of 
combat. He still retains parochial attitudes that he ab 
sorbed as a child from the impassioned propaganda of 
World War Il—when the American fighting man was 
glorified in the public mind to the exclusion of all 
others. 

It’s time to convince our young soldiers of the truth 
that good fighting men come in all kinds of national 
garb, complexion, and religious denomination. Attitudes 
to the contrary will be quickly sensed and bitterly re- 
sented by future comrades on the free world’s fighting 
team. We must allow no moral chinks in our military 
armor for the enemy's psychological warfare weapons 
to exploit. 

So let’s face it. Were the U.S. Army twice its pres 
ent size, we would still need the help of other allied 
ground forces to defend the perimeter of the free world. 
Unless we prepare now in every way for our comrades- 
in-arms to join us in defending the common cause, they 
won't be prepared to help us w then we need them most. 
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THE MONTH’S CEREBRATIONS 


CWO JOHN P. CONLON 


ORT Benning. A soldier with an 

M1 creeps about the course, banging 
away at targets as they appear, when 
he can find them. He connects with 
some, misses others, doesn’t even find 
one batch. He doesn’t get many sure 
hits from his long shots because of 
wind deflection and inaccuracy of the 
M2 ball. The conclusion? 
Sniper training doesn’t pay off, so let's 
drop it. We did, 

Somewhere else. A guerrilla with a 
well-cared-for hunting rifle moves 
cautiously through heavy growth. His 
weapon mounts a large objective 6 
power scope. Down the road 500 yards 
away a patrol of regulars comes along, 
in trucks and armored cars. Suddenly 
the lead car strikes a mine and is en- 
veloped in dirty smoke. The rest of 
the patrol hastily dismounts to seek 
cover. The guerrilla lines up on the 


issued 


oficer who is trying to direct things. 
The officer is erect for a moment, then 
drops. A couple more rounds at in 
cautious men keep the rest pinned 
down. 

Another place. A hunter sits in tall 
grass scanning a slope 350 yards off 
with binoculars. Beside him is an ex 
pensive rifle with large hunting scope. 
In his pocket is a box of cartridges 
which he has carefully handloaded. He 
spots movement. The target does not 
show clearly in his scope. He turns the 
ring: 2-power, 6x, 10x, That does it 
nicely, Carefully he sets the crosshair 
shoulder high on a small dun figure 
near a well-hidden hole. Hold, squeeze, 
and another groundhog slumps over. 

Why 
guerrilla and the well-heeled hunter? 
Because he better 
with their gear. In Cuba, Castro spent 


connect the soldier with the 


could have done 
much time selecting a few rifles for his 
best shots. No information is available 
on their effect on Batista’s forces, but 
they could score hits beyond the ac 
curacy limit of the soldiers’ iron sights. 
[he sniper knew the other man was 
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HUNTING RIFLES FOR SNIPERS 


coming; the other man could only 
sweat it out. Close shots at you from 
600 yards are frightening, and direct 
hits are impossible to get used to. 

Our hunter used a variable-power 
scope which he could set for the dis- 
tance he needed. For close up he 
could get low power for wide viewing. 
For far off he could go to the limit of 
20x or so, and scan details better. If 
he used a sling he could observe al- 
most as well as he could with a tripod- 
mounted scope. His handloads were 
tested for accuracy before he used 
them, and his rifle was zeroed in with 
them. Perhaps the rebel had a box of 
match ammunition or a few APs for 
long-range harassing missions. 

The reasons given for dropping 
sniper training were lack of time, poor 
accuracy of the M1 rifle, the M82 
scope, and M2 ball—the last already 
well known. Has Benning studied the 
commercial gear of the other shooters 
we mentioned? As for the rebel, no 
doubt he already had some skill or 
he wouldn’t have a scarce piece from 
the insurgents’ slim ordnance stocks. 
Our hunter spent months learning how 
to use his gear, not to mention his own 
cash. 

Here someone with crossed muskets 
rises to ask: How in hell does he get 
so much experience second-hand? Sec 
ond-hand is right; but the right kind 
of second-hand. Try those 
articles on precision varmint hunting 


some of 


This department is designed to ac- 
commodate the short, pithy and good 
humored expression of ideas—radi- 
cal and reactionary, new and old. 
We pay for all contributions pub- 
lished but you deserve to be put on 
notice that the rate of payment de- 
pends upon the originality of the 
subject and the quality of writing 
rather than length. This department 
is hungry for contributions, so shoot 
that good idea in. . . today 





in the popular shooting and hunting 
magazines. The ideas and experience 
presented there are open to anyone. I 
also recommend George’s Shots Fired 
in Anger, Shore’s With British Snipers, 
ard McBride's A Rifleman Went to 
War. 

These books relate the experiences 
of men who served in combat in two 
different wars, in Europe and in Asia. 
McBride says things about American 
training in 1918 which I found true 
in 1941 and again in 1951. He doesn't 
have too many kind words, either. 
Captain McBride did much sniping 
with the Ross rifle in France. Colonel 
George, a Marine, did less sniping, 
but a lot of jungle fighting. Shore did a 
little sniping, and offers many opin 
ionated but interesting observations. 
[he shooting magazines also have in 
teresting articles on military sharp 
shooting rifles. We didn’t come off too 
well. Even the Japanese used scopes in 
battle before we did. Theirs was sim 
ple and effective. The Germans had a 
type for every taste. 

Phe conclusion easy to draw is that 
the sniper rifle suffers from the same 
rifle of 


1776. It has non-standard accessories, 


defects as the Pennsylvania 


it may need special care that is not 
easily taught to a man who never used 
anything heavier than a BB rifle, and 
it may need ammo not readily avail 
able. So each army hung a scope on a 
selected service rifle and allowed the 
sniper to go forth trusting in heaven 
for good ammo, Quite often his ord 
nance people failed him. Often he 
went out with a batch of ball cartridge 
that wouldn't Yankee 
Stadium. 


group inside 

We could train snipers on areas at 
\rmy posts that are full of ground 
hogs. These creatures are drab-colored, 
not easy to spot, cautious, and do not 
exactly at 100, 200 or 300. 
Grade the budding Hawkeye on how 


appeal 


many he gets per issue of ammo. 
Issue the MIC to the first-echelon 
sniper, and have him work out of pla 
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toon headquarters, with another man 
unless he where two 
couldn't hide. could use 
binoculars. 


is ambushing 
His buddy 


For second- and third-echelon snip 
turn out M70 with good 
varmint-type scopes, or those like the 
men 
should work in pairs: one with high 
the other 
with lower-power for wide scanning, 
and shooting. They could use bipods 
like those of varmint hunters. 

All these people need accurate am 
munition. Use the M2 AP for all but 
the most precise work. Keep a batch 
of M75 match ball at corps ammuni 


ers, rifles, 


big, variable power rigs. These 


power scope for observing, 


THE 


GEN. BRUCE C. CLARKE 
, Commanding General, CONARC 


IKE all public servants, the Army 

officer lives in the spotlight of pub- 
lic opinion. Wherever he goes, what- 
So 
it is not enough that he live up to the 
high ethics of his office. His conduct 
must never afford grounds for a con 
trary the 


ever he does, he is never off-stage. 


impression—however false 
impression may be. 

A young shavetail of Engineers once 
had this lesson driven home to him in 
a way that he can’t help remember- 
ing to this day. It was done with a 
bushel of apples. 

At the time, he was his company’s 
in addition to other duties. 
his was no easy job back in the days 
ot the "7 . : 
the daily allowance for food was about 
26 cents a head. It meant taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to fill out 
the menu for hungry soldiers. 


mess ofhcer 


ration savings’ program when 


tion supply points and replace only 
what is used. It might last quite a 
while if carefully nursed. AP can be 
substituted in the field with fair re- 
sults. At ranges greater than 500 yards 
M2 ball is just a trifle better than hav- 
ing a witch doctor curse the foe with 
leprosy. In an MG it does better. 

It seems odd to me that a soldier of 
the world’s greatest industrial power 
should be less well equipped than a 
groundhog hunter or a guerrilla. It 
might seem less funny to neglect a 
chance to give a little extra bite to our 
already dull fangs. After all, the Reds 
are doing a lot on sharpshooting. They 
sponsor a national marksmanship pro 


gram that makes ours look pale. From 
the millions who practice regularly 
they have drawn a crop of hotshots 
who have trimmed our best with 
monotonous regularity. Some day we 
might meet these birds armed with 
sniper tools. If they can afford snipers 
and we can’t we'll have to improvise 
or else we'll get stung a bit. Not as 
heavily as with A stuff, but more pre 
cisely. And become just as dead. 


Chief Warrant Officer John P. Conlon, 
737th Ordnance Battalion, Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, has had considerable ex 
perience at the National Matches, be- 
sides having fired in four of them. 


WORM IN A BUSHEL OF APPLES 


Shortly after he took on the job, his 
mess sergeant reported such an op- 
portunity. A friendly farmer had of- 
fered a truckload of cooking apples for 
the company mess—free for the pick- 
ing. Naturally, the lieutenant approved. 
In addition, he decided to give the 
farmer some cash business. 

“Buy a bushel of good eating ap- 
ples for me while you are there,” he 
told the mess sergeant, and gave him 
a dollar. 

A few days later the mess sergeant 
reported his mission accomplished. 
Not only did he have the truckload of 
free apples, but he'd brought back 30 
cents change on the bushel he'd pur- 
chased for the lieutenant. 

Ihe lieutenant smiled approvingly: 
“Good work, Sergeant.” 

He still thought so that evening 
when he stopped at the mess hall to 
pick up his apples. The entire com 
pany was lined up outside, but the 
lieutenant was girded in the armor of 


He didn’t notice the fire in 
his company commander’s eye as the 
mess sergeant brought out the bushel 
basket and placed it in his car. 

It wasn’t until next morning, when 
the company commander called him 
in, that the lieutenant discovered there 
was a worm in his apple transaction. 

The conversation went like this: 

“All the men in the company saw 
the mess sergeant take a basket of 
apples from the mess hall and place it 
in your car. As far as they know, you 
were taking their food for your own 
table. Suppose one of them ha rote to 
his Congressman and said so!” 

The lieutenant’s face turned a 
bright apple-red. “Yes, sir!” 

The company commander dropped 
the matter there. But the lieutenant 
would never forget the lesson. 

To this day he thinks of it, every 
time he eats an apple. I know he does, 
for I was that chastened young shave 
tail! 


innocence. 


MORE EFFICIENT TRAINING SCHEDULES 


SGT. DONALD E. CLOSE 


| THINK we should give more at- 


tention to routine 
The Penta- 
gon recognized the need when it pub 
lished new schedules reducing the 
training week from 48 to 44 hours. 

Despite this reduction, units at most 
posts that attempt to adhere to Army 
Training Programs are frustrated be 
cause many hours of formal in. 
struction are included in the work 
week. Generally, administration 
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scheduling of 
training of garrison units. 


too 


and 


maintenance are being neglected. 
Our ATPs should allow enough 
time for housekeeping and maintenance 
Unless they do, much sched- 
uled training becomes neglected. Unit 
commanders have to skip some train 
ing in order to catch up with things for 
which the schedule 


chores. 


allows no time. 

As a result, paper training supplants 
actual training. charts are 
doped up to satisfy the training inspec- 
tor. The end result of poor scheduling 
is that instead of enjoying the priority 
it deserves, training is relegated to a 


> . 
I rogress 


secondary importance, where people 
not otherwise engaged can be sent to 
keep them busy. The unit commander 
has little time for supervising, and the 
burden of training management falls 
to the junior officers and noncommis 
sioned officers. Troops gather the im 
pression that the Old Man does not 
regard their training important enough 
to require his personal attention. 

I haven’t the benefit of information 
from all major commands, so I can 
not suggest specific changes in over all 
policy. However, based on my own ex 
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perience and observation, I can recom- 
mend certain general improvements. 

[ think our schedule would be more 
realistic if we further reduced our 
training week to 30 hours. Of course, 
those units engaged in basic and ad- 
vanced individual training should con- 
tinue with the longer schedule, be- 
cause they do not have the mainte- 
nance load that plagues other outfits. 

By reducing formal training to 30 
hours, the 14 hours saved could be 
used for administration, maintenance, 
routine drill, and physical training. 
My week of five six-hour training days 
would allow a unit commander to 
handle his administration, housekeep- 
ing and maintenance, in addition to 
training his men. All these chores, in 
a sense, are phases of the CO’s training. 

Another feature in unwise schedul- 
ing is the practice of having troops 
rise at hours ranging from 0430 to 
0600. This is a carry-over from ancient 
times when soldiers had to draw water 
from wells and scrounge wood for 
hres. What's gained by requiring troops 
to rise two or three hours before the 
work-day begins? Such early rising only 
induces fatigue at a time when full 
energy is most needed. 

A tired soldier is not efficient, where- 
as one thoroughly refreshed by a full 
night's sleep is alert. We are mistaken 
when believe that soldiers who 
snooze during classes do so because 


we 


the method of instruction is poor. We 
never give a thought to the possibility 
that they may be sleepy. 

We could use the hour after break- 
fast for dismounted drill by all units, 
regardless of their mission, and allow- 
ing none to be excused. To attain the 
flexibility I would like to see, this drill 
time should not be included in the 
training schedule. Daily morning drill 
should be routine, like police call and 
inspection of quarters. 

Drill has merits too numerous to 
mention. Besides, the morning drill 
period is a good spot for informal in- 
spection of men and personal gear. 
With the “arms room” system of stor- 
ing arms, many soldiers never really 
get the feel of personal weapons. 
Short of vigorous PT, what's better for 
developing muscle than carrying a 
rifle at attention during an hour of drill? 

Another handicap in many units is 
the spacing of mess periods. The time 
between breakfast and dinner is too 
long; that between dinner and supper 
is too short. Feeding times that stretch 
from 40 to 90 minutes result in wasted 
time and cold chow. | think feeding 
times in messes of unit size can be 
compressed into 30 minutes. A two- 
hour break from training at noon 
would be fine for attending to adminis- 
tration and maintenance. 

This is the training day I would like 
to see, for five days a week: first call, 


0630; reveille (details assigned, sick 
call), 0700; breakfast, 0700 to 0730; 
police call, 0745; morning drill, 0800 
to 0845; scheduled training, 0900 to 
1200; dinner, 1200 to 1230; scheduled 
training, 1400 to 1700. 

I think this schedule is flexible 
enough to allow night training without 
unduly disrupting other portions of 
the day’s activities. This schedule can 
be adapted to all types of units, in- 
cluding headquarters. Why should 
military offices open one or two hours 
earlier than their civilian counterparts? 

We can push inspections, troop in 
formation, make-up classes, and phys 
ical training over to Saturdays, along 
with drill competitions and sports. 

Formal training should not be sched 
uled for Saturday, except for what | 
have mentioned, nor should we have 
to carry on any but the essential ad 
ministration. Offices could close, and 
their enlisted staffs be placed at the dis 
posal of their unit commanders. 

I believe adoption of this kind of 
realistic scheduling will result in great- 
er efficiency and economy of time. The 
gain to the Army would be in better 
disciplined and more efficiently trained 
soldiers. 


Sergeant Donald E. Close, Artillery, 
who has had seven years of service, in- 
cluding two tours in Korea, is on duty 
at 4th Division Artillery headquarters. 


REALISTIC ACADEMY TRAINING 


MAJOR SAM C. HOLLIDAY 


noncommissioned 
the entire cur- 
riculum consists of endless classroom 
presentations. When a break occurs, it 
is only for a routine and unimagina- 
tive problem: a compass course or, per- 
haps, the rifle squad in attack. Do 
these presentations stimulate the minds 
of our future leaders so as to prepare 
them for combat? Are we training our 
noncommissioned leaders effectively? 

Let’s examine the combat skills we 
usually call tactics. Wading through 
the subject charts, we find Attack 
followed by Defense. This instruction 
usually follows one of two methods. 


I many of our 


officer academies, 


The _let’s-all-be-colonels approach is 
sound tactical training, but it is of little 
value to the noncommissioned leader. 
It demonstrates the employment of the 
platoon, the company, and the battle 
group. The other, the let’s-get-down- 
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to-earth approach, deals hours on end 
with those fascinating subjects, Rifle 
Squad in Attack and Rifle Squad in 
Defense. We've lost our class before 
we even begin. The infantry candidate 
yawns, murmurs to himself, “No, not 
again!” and resumes his nap. Those 
from other branches (and they form 
the majority of our candidates, a point 
too often overlooked) could care less 
about the rifle squad in anything. 
We've overcome this problem at 
Fort Carson’s Noncommissioned Off- 
cers Academy. Here, training in com 
bat skills Cor tactics) is built around 
subjects that are fresh to the infantry- 
man and to which all noncommissioned 
officers can apply themselves. These 
subjects teach the fundamentals just 
as surely as do Attack and Defense. 
We teach about raids, local security, 
ambush, patrols, roadblocks, and the 
individual soldier in perimeter de 
fense. Instruction is not limited to 


maps and charts in the classroom, with 
an additional hour or two in the field. 
A three-day, small-unit exercise takes 
our future leaders into the rugged 
mountains around Fort Carson. Here 
they must live on and fight with what 
they carry on their backs. They learn 
by doing. 

Besides imparting more effective 
training in combat skills, our approach 
pays an extra dividend. With the in 
creasing importance of dispersion and 
destruction that can be expected on 
tomorrow’s battlefield in mind, train 
ing in ambush, local security, road 
blocks, and so on, becomes vital. Dur 
ing this training, the candidate not 
only learns the fundamentals of com 
bat, but is given special training that 
may save his life and that of his men. 

The map-reading course offers an 
example of this effective, practical 
training. Anyone can learn to use a 
protractor in a classroom. The soldier 
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can learn the meaning of symbols and 
colors. He can learn many other things 
about a map, but can he learn to use 
one? A map is only a picture of the 
ground. When a soldier stands on a 
piece of ground ad looks at a picture 
of it in his hand, he learns more about 
using a map than he ever can through 
classroom explanation. 

Even subjects like the Code of Con- 
duct can be dramatized to good effect 
outside the classroom. Instead of a bor- 
ing academic discussion on the re- 
sponsibilities and behavior of the sol- 
dier in combat, our academy runs stu- 
dents through a 28-hour escape and 
evasion course, For 28 hours the es- 


JUNK THE USELESS 


LT. COL. GEORGE JUSKALIAN 


The only way we're going to re 
duce the paperwork load is to kill one 
useless form after another until we get 
down to bare essentials. Too much of 
our talk about cutting paperwork con- 
cerns generalities. That sort of effort 
gets us nowhere. Specifics pay off. 

Lest I be accused of dealing in 
generalities myself, let me quickly 
point to one form that is not worth 
the paper it’s printed on. It’s the sol- 
“Individual Training Record.” 
Each army area headquarters probably 
has its own version of this form, but 
the bound to be similar. 
Generally, this record is on a card the 
size of letter paper. It shows the num- 
ber of hours of training the soldier has 
had each week in any subject. I have 
seen one such form that has room on 
each side for 30 subjects and 26 weeks. 

At first glance this looks like a worth 
while record. After all, what could be 
more worthwhile than a running ac- 
count of progress toward becoming a 
better soldier? Closer scrutiny, how- 
ever, shows what it really is: worthless 
time-consuming paperwork. 

I'll wager that if you calculate the 
number of man-days spent in the or 
derly room in keeping this record up 
to date, you'll arrive at a fantastic 
figure. Multiply the number of sub- 
jects by the average number of hours 
per subject per week by the number 
of soldiers in the unit. Then you'll get 
a quick idea of the number of entries 
the assistant to the assistant company 
clerk has to make in a week. 

This wouldn’t be bad—unauthorized 
assistant to the unauthorized assistant 
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dier’s 


records are 


caper lives the life of a fugitive. The 
experience is as realistic as we can 
make it with sirens, flares, search 
parties , and gunfire. A sense of urgen- 
cy is built up in the escaper. He must 
escape or evade the Aggressor forces. 

Suppose he is captured? For that 
eventuality we have a real prisoner- 
of-war compound complete with 
barbed wire, dogs, lights, and all the 
rest. Prisoners are interrogated, tricked, 
and subjected to conditions and indig- 
nities they might very well expect in 
a real enemy compound. They learn 
through experience never to confide in 
strangers nor to try to fool the inter- 
rogator. We believe our system makes 
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notwithstanding—if the “individual 
training record” served a useful pur- 
pose. 

But does it serve a purpose? As I 
understand it, this record is essentially 
a device through which the commander 
can tell what training a soldier has 
missed, so that it can be made up. 

The worthlessness of the record is 
exposed right there. It is administrative- 
ly—if not physically—impossible to 
make up all, or even a major fraction 
of, the training that is missed in a 
unit either daily or weekly. 

Figure it out. You have a company 
of 200 men. For one reason or another 
(special duty, TDY, sick call, hospital, 
leave, AWOL, daily details) a mini- 
mum of 10 per cent is absent from each 
eight-hour training day. 

Now let's be realistic. How do you 
reschedule those eight hours for the 
same evening to take care of those who 
missed a whole day’s training? Who's 
going to conduct the make-up training? 
The same instructors who taught all 
day? The more questions asked, the 
more farfetched it becomes. 

It gets worse if you save all this 
make-up for a weekend and then try 
to meet it. Again the figures become 
fantastic: a hundsed-odd soldiers to 
take make-up; a dozen-or-so instructors 
to conduct training in the various sub- 
jects covered during the week; five or 
six classrooms so that different subjects 
can be taught concurrently, else the job 
will never get done. 

By now it should be painfully ap 
parent that trying to make up training 
all along the line is as fruitless as trying 
to bail out an ocean. 

So why try? It isn’t necessary any- 


the lessons of the Code clear to them, 
and that what they learn sticks in their 
minds. The spirit of the Code becomes 
something very personal. 

Mere improvement in classroom in- 
struction and concentration on routine 
training is not enough for our noncom- 
missioned officers. To be effective, 


training at our academies must be 
challenging, and it must be practical. 
The imagination of everyone connected 
with this important work must be 
used to the fullest possible extent. 


Major Sam C. Holiday, Infantry, is. 
Commandant of the Fort Carson Non- 
commissioned Officers Academy. 
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way. Don’t worry about that training 
Private Sideslip missed today. He'll 
get it either tomorrow, the day after, 
next week, or a month from now. But 
he'll get it. He'll get it through formal 
teaching, or through osmosis from his 
buddies, or through practical experi- 
ence. Remember that one of the funda- 
mentals of training is repetition. 

You don’t get good, well-rounded 
training by keeping neat, individual 
records and fancy wall charts. Such 
eyewash ought to be junked. Any 
training inspector who bases his evalu- 
ation of a unit's efficiency upon such 
data was born yesterday. The only re- 
lated record that has any usefulness j 1S 
the one which limits itself to showing 
whether a soldier is POR-qualified. 

These are the keys to good, well- 
rounded training: 


€ An orderly, progressive training pro- 
gram that starts at Alfa and leads sim- 
ply and logically through to Zulu— 
then does it all over again. 

€ Consistently competent instruction. 
€ A meticulously kept duty roster. 


Apply these three fundamentals 
faithfully and you'll never need elabo- 
rate individual training records and 
wall charts. The soldier will auto- 
matically get the training he requires. 

What's more, you'll turn out an ad- 
ditional man daily for training. He's 
the lad you've kept so busy posting 
individual training records and push- 
ing thumb tacks! 


Lieutenant Colonel George Juskalian, 
Infantry, is Chief of the Organization 
and Training Division in the G3 Sec- 
tion of First Army Headquarters. 
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Not a Pretty Story 


IN EVERY WAR BUT ONE 
By Eugene Kinkead 
W. W. Norton & Company, 1959 
219 Pages; Index; $3.75 
Reviewed by 
Cor. Frepertck Bernays Wiener, JA- 
GC, USAR, a practicing attorney of 
Washington, D. C., who specializes in 
appellate work. 


This is the disturbing story of the 
American prisoners of war in Korea. “In 
every war but one,” some American sol- 
diers taken prisoner escaped; the single 
exception was the Korean conflict. 

It is not a pretty story. Of the Ameri- 
cans taken prisoner, 38 per cent died, al- 
most all in the first year of the struggle. 
(The previous high, 33 per cent deaths, 
had been reached in the Revolution.) Of 
those who survived, about one in three 
was guilty of collaboration to some extent, 
and about one in seven—more than 13 
per cent—of serious collaboration. Of the 
Americans captured, 89 per cent were 
from the Army. Out of 3,323 Army repa- 
triates, the cases of 215 were studied with 
a view to trial; but only 14 were so tried, 
of whom 11 Cincluding three officers) 
were convicted. In addition, 35 more were 
boarded, of whom 26 were dishonorably 
discharged. There were no civil prose- 
cutions, 

The Army’s study of the wholesale 
breakdown of morale in the prison camps 
some men simply gave up and died- 
showed that the Chinese Communists did 
not resort to any form of mysterious brain- 
washing, nor, except in isolated instances, 
to brutality or systematic torture. Rather, 
they struck at the ties that bind men to a 
common loyalty, and by a mixture of 
kindness and pressure, of harassment and 
humiliation, and of withholding and then 
granting privileges, completely demoral 
ized a very large proportion of the Ameri 
cans who remained alive in their hands. 
In this endeavor, they were greatly aided 
by the breakdown of leadership and disci 
pline in the ranks of their prisoners—and 
“ranks” in this connection includes ofh- 

cers. 

As has been indicated, one in every 
seven American prisoners was guilty of 
serious collaboration; a few of acts against 
fellow-prisoners up to and including mur- 
der; and a distressingly large number of 
officers simply failed to lead. Conversely, 
the captured Turks maintained their dis- 
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cipline intact, preserved their chain of 
command despite captivity—and lost not 
a single man. As one Turkish officer said: 
“I told the Chinese Commander of the 
camp that while we were a unit, I was 
in charge of my group. If he wanted any- 
thing done, he was to come to me, and | 
would see that it was done. When he 
removed me, the responsibility would not 
fall on him, but on the man next below 
me, and after that on the man below 
him. And so on, through the ranks, until 
there were only two privates left. Then 
the senior private would be in charge. 
They could kill us, I told him, but they 
couldn't make us do what we didn’t want 
to do. Discipline was our salvation, and 
we all knew it.” 

However disturbing the American ex- 
perience—and it is profoundly disturbing 
—it does not mark a national failure, nor 
is it a symptom of an impending collapse 
of moral fiber in America. Neither does 
it prove that, in the cold war which so 
often threatens to become warmer, we are 
about to lose the battle for our soldiers’ 
minds. 

The basic reason for the breakdown of 
American prisoner morale was that we 
had not trained our soldiers to meet the 
methods of Communist indoctrination. 
However shameful the battles of Long 
Island, Bladensburg, and First Bull Run 
appeared at the time (and they still bring 
a blush of shame to Americans today), in 
retrospect they simply illustrate the truism 
that untrained raw recruits are apt to run 
away under enemy fire. More recently, 
in World War II, we learned that soldiers 
and airmen not trained in survival meth 
ods are not likely to survive—and will go 
to any lengths at the expense of their 
fellows in the effort to live. We should 
not therefore be surprised that members 
of the armed forces who had never been 
taught anything about Communist pres 
sure methods, and who had indeed never 
even contemplated being taken prisoner, 
should, in sizable proportions, have failed 
to act heroically. 

Brigadier General S. L. A. Marshall be 
lieves we should have been warned, first 
by the results of the Soviet indoctrina 
tion of the German Sixth Army captured 
at Stalingrad, from Field Marshal von 
Paulus on down. We could have learned 
from our own efforts with our German 
prisoners in 1944-45, when, in his words, 
“we evangelized the totalitarian 
pounds, seeking to convert little Fascists 
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into Jeffersonians.” 

Well, as usual, we did not heed the 
warnings, and for that reason the public 
opposition engendered by the few trials 
that took place had at least some justifica 
tion. As a matter of essential fairness, it 
was hardly sporting to punish a people 
for doing what they had never been 
trained—or even told—to avoid doing. 

Indeed, one of the most serious criti 
cisms that can be made of Mr. Kinkead’s 
book is that he never once compares the 
21 Americans—out of 3,344 survivors 
who refused to return, with the 15,000 
out of some 21,000 captured Chinese vol- 
unteers who similarly refused repatriation 
to Communist China! In percentages, six 
tenths of one per cent of American sur- 
vivors refused repatriation, as against 71.5 
per cent of the Chinese. 

That is, less than 30 per cent of cap 
tured Chinese elected to return to their 
homeland. On that basis, we still have a 
long way to go before we are in danger 
of losing the battle for our soldiers’ minds. 

The Code of Conduct, discussed at 
leneth by Mr. Kinkead, is not, as he 
seems to suggest (all too obviously echo 
ing Pentagon public relations handouts 
the whole answer, but at least it places us 
a long step forward along the way. We 
can build on the Code—and from it. Pos 
sibly the clause “to the utmost of my 
ability” in Article V (“I will evade an 
swering further questions to the utmost of 
my ability”) needs to be spelled out fur 
ther and made more specific. And the 
pledge in Article IV (“I will obey the 
lawful orders of those appointed over me 
and will back them up in every way” ) 
requires clarification, lest the captor place 
an indoctrinated prisoner in command of 
his fellows. Possibly “appointed over me” 
should read “in the American forces who 
were senior to me before capture.” 

Jasically, the Code’s 
mand not to talk is sound, far sounder 


however, com 
than the notion espoused by the American 
admiral who urged in print that every 
prisoner should talk his head off and talk 
nonsense. The difficulty with that view is 
that a smart captor won't be fooled, and 
that—far fundamental—to talk is, 
inevitably, to court disaster. 


more 


Further reflecting some Pentagon views, 
Mr. Kinkead suggests that the breakdown 
of discipline in Korea can be traced to 
the changes that followed the report of 
the Doolittle Board in 1946. One can dis 


agree with that report Cas this reviewer 
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did, and still does) and yet not concur in 
the author’s conclusion. 

The real difficulty is that, if the curric- 
ula of the senior service schools are fair 
criteria, the top brains in the armed forces 
have never given to the subject of disci- 
pline the same kind of study they regu- 
larly apply to tactics, to strategy, and to 
True, there is 
much talk about leadership—much of it 
on the level of the high-school coach’s 
harangue to his team between halves. 
But there has been hardly any scientific 
psychology study of the traits and the in- 
fluences that underlie loyalty and morale. 

Certainly no senior service school today 
undertakes to dissect the fundamentals 
of the sanctions available to maintain dis 
cipline. If it is permissible to venture still 
another diagnosis in a field where no one 
at all ever fears to tread—the present sick 
state of military justice—one reason is that 
this subject has never really been studied. 
Chere has been a great hurling and coun- 
terhurling of conflicting assumptions, from 


new weapons Sy stems. 


those of the ironpants horse cavalryman 
whose solution is the time-worn give 
him-the-maximum-and-let-the-reviewing- 
authority-cut-it-down, all the way to sono 
rous platitudes of the bar association 
generalizers, who demonstrate the timeli 
ness of Erasmus’s comment on the lawyer 
of Henry VIII's day: “a most learned 
species of profoundly ignorant man.” But 
of real investigation, of objective evalua 
tion of materials, of testing of attitudes 
and motivation, of concentration on ob- 
jectives, of appraisal of results, there has 
been little if any at any stage, beginning 
with jurisdiction and extending to pe- 
nology. 

Mr. Kinkead’s book will have done a 
real service if it will cause Americans to 
think, if it will stimulate the services to 
examine their human resources as care 
fully as they now do their material ones. 
And if, in consequence of both, the Na 
tion will come to understand what disci 
pline is, and why it is needed in an armed 
force. Therein lies the “haunting and in- 
escapable challenge” of Mr. Kinkead’s 


book. 


Behind the Kitchener Legend 


KITCHENER: Portrait of an Imperialist 
By Philip Magnus 
E. P. Dutton & Company, 1959 
410 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $6.50 
Reviewed by 
Lr. Cor. Harvey A. DEWeeErp, USAR, 
former associate editor of Infantry Jour- 
nal and author of books on great sol- 


diers of the World Wars. 


Sir George Arthur’s uncritical three- 
volume Life of Lord Kitchener, wricten 
shortly after World War I, concealed 
many defects in Kitchener’s make-up and 
glossed over his worst blunders as Britain’s 
Secretary of State for War. His death on 
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a “secret” mission to Russia in 1916 
helped preserve a reputation which would 
have been eroded away had he lived long- 
er. The British have forgotten his short- 
comings and remember him as the subject 
of a famous recruiting poster of 1914 
whose message was: “Your Country Needs 
YOU.” 

Sir Philip Magnus’s carefully docu- 
mented biography reveals Kitchener as 
he actually was, with all his drive and 
energy but with his accompanying faults 
of selfishness, cruelty, careerism, and in- 
decisiveness. Early in his life Kitchener 
concluded that Britain was called upon to 
shoulder “the White Man’s Burden,” a 
conclusion which enabled him to combine 
“national advantage with personal ambi- 
tion.” He was the last great “imperialist.’’ 

A lifelong bachelor, Kitchener par- 
ticipated in surveying expeditions in Pal 
estine and Cyprus; he fought in Egypt, 
the Sudan, and South Africa, and became 
Commander in Chief in India and Sirdar 
in Egypt. Where other British officers 
failed, Kitchener rose to fame, largely 
through set-piece operations after long 
preparations. With overwhelming re 
sources, he succeeded in defeating the 
dervishes at Omdurman and in bringing 
the Boer War to a conclusion. In the 
first days of war in 1914, he was made 
Secretary of State for War in the Asquith 
Cabinet. This was the beginning of the 
end. Kitchener was completely unpre 
pared for the tasks which lay ahead. He 
was ignorant of War Office and general 
staff methods. Though he made a tre- 
mendous impact on the recruiting prob 
lem, Kitchener was at a loss when it came 
to the strategical problems of the war. 
He soon revealed a side of his character 
which he had been able to conceal in the 
colonial wars. This was his indecisiveness 
in the face of complex problems. 
that Kitchener 
called upon only three times during his 
life to meet critical situations calling for 
swift, intuitive decisions amid a welter 
of imponderables. “The first occasion,” 
Magnus writes, “was at the Atbara” in 
the Sudan where Kitchener could not 
decide whether to attack or retreat. “The 
second was at Paardeberg in South Africa 
in 1901, when he charged like a bull and 
was defeated. The third was in 1915 
when he tried unsuccessfully to make up 
his mind about Gallipoli, and the other 
difficult problems of high strategy.” 


Magnus shows was 


As Kitchener carried out his carefully 
supervised rise from one position to an 
other in the hierarchy of imperialism, he 
developed a highly personalized brand of 
arrogance and greed. He was particularly 
contemptuous of journalists. A day or two 
before the Battle of Omdurman in 1898, 
Kitchener allowed a group of journalists 
to wait outside his office in the belief he 
would give them a statement on the situa- 
tion in the Sudan. When finally he 
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emerged, Kitchener did make a_ state 
ment: “Get out of my way, you drunken 
swabs!” Some years later, in a quarrel 
with the Viceroy of India, Viscount Cur- 
zon, Kitchener wrote: “In the old days 
I suppose I should have called him out 
and shot him like a dog for his insulting 
letter.’ His gold dinner plate offended 
many who knew how niggardly he acted 
toward his subordinates. His acquisitive 
instincts were sharp and he seldom over 
looked a piece of porcelain or an art 
object which he had room for in his 
Broome Park estate. He pressed Sir Percy 
Girouard, Governor of Kenya, to allot 
him 5,000 acres of public land for devel 
opment instead of the 2,000 acres allowed 
by the Crown Land’s Ordinance. His 
standard remarks to his staff whenever 
there was trouble in Egypt or India were: 
“String em up!” or “Mow ’em down!” or 
“Martial law!” Yet Kitchener thought he 
should have been awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize for pacifying the Sudan and 
South Africa! 

At the time he accepted Prime Minister 
Asquith’s request to become Secretary of 
State for War in 1914, Kitchener was 
the best-known military figure in Eng- 
land. But as Lord Esher later observed, 
“the nemesis of Lord Kitchener was in his 
past triumphs.’ Sir Osbert Sitwell saw 
him at the time as a “tawny god... 
slightly gone to seed perhaps but waiting 
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confidently for his earthly kingdom to 
disclose itself.” Instead there came a 
series of mistakes, indecisions, compro- 
mises, and muddles, ending up in the 
disaster at Gallipoli. 

By 1916 Kitchener had lost the respect 
of nearly all his Cabinet associates. He 
was gradually shorn of all his powers 
over production of munitions and over 
the strategical direction of the war. The 
man who had cracked the whip of resig- 
nation over a succession of British gov- 
ernments now tamely submitted to having 
his salary reduced by Parliamentary ac- 
tion. When he was invited by the Russian 
Grand Duke to inspect the Eastern Front 
in 1916, Kitchener seemed glad to have 
something to occupy his time. Cabinet 
colleagues were pleased to get him out 
of the country on a useless junket to 
Russia. The cruiser Hampshire, in which 
he was traveling, struck a mine on 6 
June and was lost with nearly all hands. 

Philip Magnus’s book will do a great 
deal to put Lord Kitchener in his proper 
place in history. It represents a real con- 
tribution to the history of the British 
empire and to military biography. 


A General Who Learned 


THE GENERALSHIP OF ULYSSES S. GRANT 
By Maj. Gen. J. F. C. Fuller 
Indiana University Press, 1958 
411 Pages; Maps; Index; $6.50 
Reviewed by 
Cor. Jonn U. Ayorre, USA, retired, 
who has made an extensive study of the 
McClellan and Grant. 


campaigns of 


to General Fuller’s 
the work he originally 
published in 1929, the distinguished mili- 
tary authority and historian declares that 
nothing written during the last thirty 
Freeman’s monumental 
study of Lee, has altered his earlier opin- 
ion that Ulysses S. Grant was the greatest 
general produced by the Civil War. 

Fuller begins with a discussion of the 
political atmosphere, the terrain and the 
strategy of the Civil War, and the radical 
developments it brought about in both 
tactics and weapons. Part II sketches in 
the highlights of Grant’s early career and 
then carries him, as a subordinate gener- 
al, through the defeat at Belmont, the 
capture of Forts Henry and Donelson, the 
battles of Shiloh, Iuka and Corinth, the 
brilliant Vicksburg campaign, and _ his 
final triumph in the West at Chattanooga. 
Fuller carefully stresses the point that 
Grant learned from experience, applied 
his expanding military knowledge in suc- 
cessive campaigns, and gradually evolved 
a practical strategy which was to serve 
him adequately when he became General- 
in-Chief. 

The third part covers the last year of 
the war, when Grant accompanied and 
supervised Meade in the handling of the 
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foreword 


edition of 


In the 
new 


years, including 


Army of the Potomac, and also controlled 
the operations of all the Union armies, as 
they functioned in a well-designed and 
powerful combination that eventually 
shattered the Confederacy. 

General Fuller is penetrating in his 
comments, shrewd in analysis of men and 
events, original in his thinking, and posi- 
tive in his judgments. Some of these are 
highly controversial, especially when they 
apply to Robert E. Lee, who as a general 
is compared unfavorably with Grant. In 
Fuller’s opinion, Lee was much inferior 
as a strategist: “by his restless audacity, 
he ruined such strategy as his government 
created.” Lee’s view of the struggle was 
largely limited and local, whereas Grant 
“saw the war as a whole.” The man from 
Illinois learned something from every bat 
tle he fought, but the Virginian never 
analyzed the reasons for his victories; 
among other consequences of his lack of 
“soul-searching” was the defeat at Gettys 
burg. These, and other strongly worded 
views of the British critic, are by no 
means the final word in the almost cen- 
tury-long controversy between the parti- 
sans of Lee and Grant, but they do place 
General Fuller among the foremost cham- 
pions of the Union commander. 

In editing the new edition, care should 
have been taken to eliminate errors in the 
old; these are mostly minor in nature, 
but nevertheless could mislead anyone not 
well grounded in the details of the Civil 
War. For example: in the Peninsular 
Campaign, McClellan is credited with 
138,000 men and Lee with 71,000. Actu 
ally, at the crisis of the campaign—the 
Seven Days’ Battles—each had about 85,- 
000 combat effectives. Neither were the 
Union casualties 14,500 greater, but sev 
eral thousands less than Confederate 
losses. However, with only minor faults, 
and many outstanding merits, The Gen 
eralship of U. S. Grant is an understand- 
ing and sympathetic study of a great 
American commander and the greatest of 
\merican wars. 


The State Comes First 


MAIN STREET, USSR 
By Irving R. Levine 
Doubleday & Company, 
408 Pages; 


1959 

Iustrated; $4.50 

Reviewed by 

Lr. Cort. Ropert N. Wacker, USAR, 
who is a civilian consultant to the De 
partment of the Army and Adjunct 
Professor at The American University. 


Irving R. Levine, an NBC commenta 
tor in Moscow during recent years, has 
sought to enlighten us about that engross- 
ing, fascinating, and important country, 
the USSR. From the vantage point of 
close, long and discerning observation, he 
succeeds in furnishing a remarkable series 
of kaleidoscopic insights concerning the 
nature of intimate personal life in today’s 
Soviet Union. There is no pretense of 


encyclopedic content or definitive treat 
ment. His book has an easy flow of 
language with many concrete examples to 
clarify his statements. 

Sir Winston Churchill has said: “I can 
not forecast to you the action of Russia. 
It is a riddle wrapped in a mystery inside 
an enigma.” Former U. S. Ambassador 
George Kennan has warned that “there 
are no experts on the Soviet Union; only 
varying degrees of ignorance.” The chief 
this reviewer gained from 
Main Street, USSR, was a reinforcement 
of this aura of uncertainty and oriental 
inscrutability which characterizes so much 
of what the Soviet Union is and does to 
day. 


impression 


Levine as a good reporter has the ability 
to ferret out a story. In addition, he in 
terprets its nuance of meaning. This latter 
faculty is which weekend visitors 
cannot be expected to possess. Without 
a backdrop of experience against which 
to project instances of daily observation, 
one cannot begin to understand the many 
strange inconsistencies and frustrations 
which are commonplace for residents of 
the Soviet Union. In brief, life is difficult 
and austere for all comrades except the 
very top government officials, artists, sci 
entists, and Heroes of Labor. Even for 


one 


these privileged people, middle-class 
American living standards would be luxu 
comparison. Moscow had only 
26,000 privately owned cars in 1958. The 
monumental escalators, the glittering 


rious in 


chandeliers, and the heroic mosaics of the 
Moscow and Leningrad 
scribed as the “Russian Orthodox Church 
gone underground,” are in striking con 


subways, de 


trast to the impt wverished comrades dressed 
in hand-me-downs commuting to their 46 
hour week. 

Military readers of Army 
terested to learn that today, as well as 
1917, “every 


will be in 


since military commander 
has a party political worker of equal rank 
in theory, and greater influence, in fact, 
by his side.” 

Levine stresses that the Soviet economy 
has not been able to provide both rockets 
and refrigerators. The needs and whims 
of the consumer are neglected in order 
to meet the requirements of the State. 
However, Sputniki, jet aircraft, and the 
improving living standards attest to the 
potential of the Soviets. 

Some vignettes from the book: In the 
U. S. one farmer feeds about 18 persons; 
Soviet Union feeds 
only five. To assure sufficient pork, on a 
typical Russian farm one woman tends 
ten sows. An American farmer takes care 
of 50 himself in addition to his other 
work. One visitor noted with considerable 
truth that in the USSR the old buildings 
look new and the new look old. No sub 
toilet. 
Such minor deprivation can easily be 


ignored by a people who have become 
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in the one farmer 


way station is equipped with a 





a? 
inured to cavalier treatment by the gov- 
ernment of its rights, dignity, comforts, 
property and money. 

Readers seeking to understand the So- 
viet Union will find this book worth 
reading. Ignorance on the part of both the 
Soviet and American publics about each 
other is abysmal, perilous, and intolerable 
in a world which is indeed in a race be 
tween education and catastrophe. 


Lives of a China Hand 


JOURNEY TO THE BEGINNING 
By Edgar Snow 
Random House, 1958 
434 Pages; Index; $5.00 


Rei iewed by 

Cor. Cuartes W. McCartny, USA, 
Retired, who has been long associated 
with AUSA and its predecessors, and 
a student of Far Eastern affairs. 


You may not agree with Mr. Snow, but 
once committed, you will finish his book. 
\lthough some parts of it may irritate, 
much of it will stimulate you to thought 
ful reflection. 

The subtitle “A View of 
Contemporary History” might better have 
been “An Autobiography of Thirty Years,” 
for the student of contemporary history 
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should not be especially interested in the 
author’s amatory adventures nor his per- 
sonal appreciation of Western morals. 
Name-dropping (the book is full of it) 
leaves the impression that friendships 
with the “great” were not as profound as 
the author would like us to believe. At- 
tempts at humor have the ring of a lead 
quarter dropped on a foam-rubber mat- 
tress. 

The heart of the book is that part de- 
voted to pre-World War II China and 
the reasons why all that the West hoped 
for in China failed to materialize. The 
author scooped the world on what went 
on in the Chinese Communist hinterland 
of 1938 with his Red Star Over China, 
published during that year. There is no 
doubt that he knows China. While his 
admiration and effection for the Chinese 
Communists, so evident in the earlier 
work, is somewhat toned down, Mr. Snow 
is still selling a sort of subtle propaganda 
for the recognition of Red China. In cer- 
tain quarters that should be most welcome 
right now. 

Much of the material in his book has 
been drawn from earlier works, but there 
is an impressive recitation of the chron 
ology of the rise and fall of Chiang Kai 
shek, including the role played by the 
Soong family, and a fine picture of the 
personality of Madame Sun Yat-sen. That 
portion devoted to life in prewar Shang 
hai and travels in China is excellent, and 
each reader will reminisce on how he 
stood in regard to the developments of 
that period. 

The parts concerning the USSR are 
too filled with trivia. The views on India 
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seem confused since Mr. Snow examines 
the world piecemeal and fails to indicate 
the relation of U. S. policy in India dur- 
ing World War II to our worldwide com- 
mitments. 

Mr. Snow accuses his country of many 
errors in the pursuit of a wise foreign 
policy. Yet there is no clear exposition of 
how he would have handled the China 
problem. Possibly this failure to present 
a hindsight solution indicates that our 
errors were the natural ones that accom- 
pany a policy dedicated to nonaggression 
and avoidance of preventive war. 


The Blockade Runners 


BLOCKADE RUNNERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
By Hamilton Cochran 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1958 
350 Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.00 
Reviewed by 
Ricuarp M. LeicuTon, specialist in logis 
tics and war economics, and co-author 

of Global Logistics and Strategy, 1940 

43, a volume in the Army’s official 

history of WWII. 

Hamilton Cochran, adman, publishing 
company executive, one-time civil servant 
in the Virgin Islands, collector of old 
weapons, and Civil War buff, is also a 
practiced spinner of yarns, mostly nau 
tical. In Blockade Runners of the Con- 
federacy he spins, or rather respins, quite 
a few from the rich lore of Civil War 
blockade running, some tall, some true, 
and all well and racily told. They have, 
of course, appeared in print before, over 
the years; not the least of Mr. Cochran’s 
services is that of collecting and packag 
ing them so handily. 

The Civil War fraternity will recognize 
most of his cast of characters: among 
others, Tom Taylor, whose Running the 
Blockade, published in 1896, is digested 
here in a full chapter; John Maffitt (who 
also has a whole chapter to himself), 
famed both as a runner and as captain of 
one of the successful Confederate com- 
merce raiders; John Wilkinson, one of the 
few professional naval officers who took 
ships through the blockade; William Wat 
son, most successful of the Gulf runners; 
and such famous passengers in and out 
of the blockade as “Rebel Rose” Green- 
how and Belle Boyd. 

At times Mr. Cochran’s generosity in 
condensing for the reader material already 
published appears almost excessive, nota 
bly in the sketch on life in beleaguered 
Richmond. This is based on and liberally 
quoted from Alfred Hoyt Bill’s excellent 
Beleaguered City, published twelve years 
ago. 

In his occasional use of official sources, 
Mr. Cochran is sometimes a little casual. 
The figures he cites on small arms brought 
through the blockade are inaccurate and 
not very pertinent; he makes out Southern 
arms production to be increasing in a 
period when actually it was dwindling; 


he misnames one of the C. S. Ordnance 
Department's blockade runners and omits 
another; and his brief disquisition on Con- 
federate financial policy reveals little 
awareness of the research done in this 
field during the past fifty or sixty years. 
Mr. Cochran’s forte, after all, is story- 
telling. 

An honorary Tarheel, Mr. Cochran 
also lets his North Carolina sympathies 
get the better of him. Paying warm trib- 
ute to that state’s war effort, he notes 
Governor Vance’s spectacular success in 
providing clothing for North Carolina 
troops in Confederate service. These 
troops were, indeed, fortunate since, 
though Mr. Cochran fails to mention the 
fact, they were allotted by the state au- 
thorities Cover the protests of the Rich- 
mond government) the entire output of 
the state’s textile mills—one third of all 
the mills in the South—while troops from 
other states went in rags. Nor are the 
doughty governor's efforts to sabotage the 
Confederate blockade-running regulations 
mentioned, though the regulations them- 
selves receive approving notice. 


Area with Military History 


THE OUTER BANKS OF NORTH CAROLINA 
By David Stick 
University of North Carolina Press, 1958 
352 Pages; Index; $6.00 


Reviewed by 
Cor. A. A. GuNNER 


The lazy vacationer or eager fisher- 
man who heads for Nags Head from 
some East Coast base will find this latest 
work of Mr. Stick even more delightful 
than his previous book, Graveyard of 
the Atlantic. His free-flowing style and 
indefatigable research combine to give us 
a book that is both solid and readable. 

This reviewer, who has been spend- 
ing all possible leisure time on “the 
Banks” since 1949, never realized the 
military importance of the area from the 
days of earliest settlement. Certainly the 
stories of the pirates who used the is- 
lands and inlets were available, but not 
until reading this book did it come home 
that there were forts on Hatteras and 
other islands during the Civil War; that 
there were actions on the Banks in which 
men died and the strangulation of the 
Confederacy through blockade was as- 
sisted mightily. 

For one twelfth of the price of a 
chartered boat to the Gulf Stream, the 
dyed-in-the-wool Banks fan will be able 
to immerse himself in the history and 
legends of the region. If you’ve never 
been to Nags Head or Hatteras, this 
book probably won’t mean a thing. But 
if you like sun, sand, surf and fishing, 
the Banks are for you. Driving time is 
seven hours from Washington, two and 
a half from Eustis, Monroe or Story, 
four hours from Fort Lee. 
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REPORT FROM YOUR AUSA CP 


Charter membership. Although all Chapters have been 
informed of the operation of our automatic affiliation plan for 
Chapter memberships, we find that individual members are 
not as well informed. Here is a capsule outline of the plan 
which went into effect 1 January 1959: 

(1) No member is assigned originally to any Chapter un- 
less he states his desire to be a Chapter member. 

(2) Once a member joins any Chapter, his card is marked 
Chapter Member and, if he moves to another Chapter’s area, 
he is automatically assigned to the Chapter covering his new 
address. 

(3) No member can belong to a Chapter that does not 
include his AUSA mailing address in its territory. A member 
who lives in Dix Chapter’s area and works in New York 
City may belong to either chapter—but this will be decided 
by whether he uses his office or his home address. 

(4) A Chapter member who moves from a Chapter’s area 
to an area which has no Chapter, may not continue to be a 
member of the losing chapter. When he again moves to a 
Chapter’s area, or if a Chapter is formed in his area, he is 
again automatically assigned to the Chapter which covers his 
AUSA mailing address. 

(5) A Chapter member wishing to change his status to 
that of a member-at-large must notify National Headquarters 
to that effect. 

WALTER L. WEIBLE 
Lt. Gen., USA, Retired 
Executive Vice President 


QUARTERLY LISTING OF CHAPTERS 
AND ROTC COMPANIES 


CHAPTERS 


ABERDEEN CHAPTER—Box 331, USAOS, Aberdeen Proving Ground 
Maryland. President: Capt. Jeffie W. Muskrat; Vice President: MSgt 
Delbert R. Gentry; Secretary: Capt. Mary L. Immel; Treasurer: Lt 
Sally Woy 


ALAMO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 11401, San Antonio 8, Texas. President 
Lt. Col. Reagan Houston, III, USAR; First Vice President: Gen 
William H. Simpson, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. J 
Hamilton Savage, Jr., a Third Vice President: Col. John W 
go USAR;; Secretary: Capt. Robert W. Graf; Treasurer: Col. I 

Peters; Judge Advocate: Col. C. E. Brand, USA-Rtd.; Chaplain 
aa (Maj.) David M. Reardon 


ALASKA SOUTHERN CHAPTER—Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Edwin 
O. Carlson, Headquarters, USARAL (SAA-USAR) APO 949, Seattle 


Washington. President: Mr. Daniel H. Cuddy; First Vice President 
Brig. Gen. Thomas P. Carroll, AGC 


ALBUQUERQUE CHAPTER—Secresary: Lt. Col. Dean E. Irvin, 2314 
Hoffman Drive, N.E., Albuquerque, New Mexico. President: Lt. Col 
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FORT LEONARD WOOD, MO. Part of the head table at Fort Leonard 

Wood Chapter’s quarterly meeting at Nutter Field House on 12 Decem- 

ber, with Lt. Gen. William H. Arnold, CG, Fifth Army, addressing the 

gathering. Others are (left to right), Brig. Gen. Gerald Kelleher, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dru Pippin. 


Peter Brooks; First Vice President: Lt. Col George H Schafer ; Sec 
nd Vice President: Maj. Vance Mauney; Treasurer: Capt. Russell E 
Weber 

Trophy donated by Chapter to NM Sector was won by 908th Trans 
portation Truck Co., Roswell. Above officers elected 23 January 


ANTILLES CHAPTER—P.O. Box 368, Roosevelt Station, Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico. President: Col. Manuel Font, USA-Rtd.; First Vice Presi 
dent: Col. Manuel F. Varela, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Pedro A. Pons; Secretary: Capt. Charles O. Font; Treasurer: Mr 
Efrain Munoz-Bocanegra 


Above officers installed at dinner meeting on 29 January. Speaker 
Juan A. Sedillo, USA-Ret., who discussed some unusual 
court-martial cases of WWII. Brig. Gen. Juan Cesar Cordero Davila, 
Che Adjutant General of Puerto Rico, acted as installing officer 


was Col 


AUGUSTA AREA CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. John S. Pastell, Chief, 
Military Personnel Division, Fort Gordon, Georgia. President: Mr 
L. C. Phillips; First Vice President: Lt. Col. John N. McLaurin, Jr., 
Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. E. W. P. Bond, Rtd.; Treasurer 
Mr. Felton Dunaway 


Above officers elected 19 February 


BALTIMORE CHAPTER—3906 Liberty Heights Ave., Baltimore 7, Mary 
land. President: Mr. William A. Graham; First Vice President: Mr 
Edward J. Vinnicombe, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr. Jack A 
Clarke; Secretary: Col. James W. Allison, III], USAR; Treasurer: Lt 
Col. Charles A. Noon, Jr., USAR 


BERLIN CHAPTER—Hg Berlin Command, APO 742, New York, N. Y 
President: Col. C. E. Johnson; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Charles 
I. Olsen; Second Vice President: MSgt Hollis Graves; Secretary: Capt 
C. M. DiCiro; Treasurer; Capt. Wallace H. Currey 


BOGARDUS S. CAIRNS CHAPTER—P.O. Box 159, Fort Rucker, Ala- 
bama. President; Mr. James H. Park; First Vice President: Mayor 
Douglas Brown; Second Vice President: Mr. Fred Fleming, Jr.; Third 
Mayor Maxwell N. Brown: Secretary-Tre 1 urer: Lt 
Huffaker 


Vice President 


Col. Robert I 


BORDER LEGION CHAPTER—Hg 11th Armored Cavalry Regiment 
APO 305, New York, New York. President: Col. James W. Snee; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. John J. Prokop; Second Vice President: 
Lt. Col. Anthony J. Scannon; Third Vice President: Lt. Col. Donald 
A. Kersting; Secretary: MSgt Randal Johnston; Treasurer: CWO 


James N. Spoone; Asst. Secretary: MSgt Andrew C. Evans 


BRAXTON BRAGG CHAPTER—P.O. Box 36, Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina. President: Mr. Wilbur Smith; First Vice 
R. Hodge, Jr., USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Mr. E. L 
Jr.; Secretary: Col. S. T. Hill; Treasurer: MSgt Tracy Sweat. 

A well-publicized dinner meeting on 17 February drew attendance 
of 300 to the 82d Airborne Division NCO Open Mess. Maj. Gen. 
John W. Bowen, former 82d Division CG, spoke on “The Army's 
Place in the National Defense Picture.” Chapter made use of the 
occasion to explain the automatic affiliation plan and to stress the 
necessity for joining and renewing through the Chapter. 


President: Gen. John 
Massei, 


BUCKEYE CHAPTER—425 West Market Street, Akron 3, Ohio. Presi- 
dent; Col. Frank T. Moore, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
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John A, Myers, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Jack B. Arnold, 
USNG;; Secretary: Lt. Col. Charles C. McClure; Treasurer; MSgt Wil- 
fred R. Blust. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL VALLEY CHAPTER—Information Officer, Sharpe 
General Depot, Lathrop, California. President: Brig. Gen. D. S 
McConnaughy, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Col. Robert S. Quick; 
Second Vice President: Col. Wyan Thiessen, USA-Rtd.; Secretary: 
Mr. Kenneth F. Neill; Treasurer: Mr. Carroll G. Grunsky. 


CENTRAL FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2631, Orlando, Florida. Pres/ 
dent: Col. David W. Hedrick, USAR; First Vice President: Maj 
James B. Sullivan, USAR; Second Vice President: Capt. Leslie C 
Hall, USAR; Secretary: CWO Elbert G. Hennig, USAR; Treasurer 
Lt. Col. George E. Smith, USAR 


CENTRAL OHIO CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. John Cohan, Ohio Na 
tional Guard, Fort Hayes, Columbus 18, Ohio. President: Maj. Gen 
L. M. Kreber; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. H. F. Harding; Sec 
ond Vice President: Brig. Gen. A. E. Stilson; Treasurer: Col. William 
P. Vlasich. 


CENTRAL GKLAHOMA CHAPTER—1101 North Broadway, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. President: Brig. Gen. F. J. Reichman; Vice Presi 
dents: Brig. Gen. Fred A. Daugherty and Brig. Gen. Paul B. Bell! 
Secretary: 1st Lt. Ruth Anne Love; Treasurer: Capt. Victor Stangel 


CENTRAL TEXAS-FORT HOOD CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Arnold Ferber, 
P.O. Box 302, Killeen, Texas. President: Mr. Roy Reynolds; First 
Vice President: Mr. William Bigham; Second Vice President: Mr 
J. C. Gresham; Treasurer: Mr. G. M. Wilde. 


CHICAGO AREA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Col. T. J. Ryan, In 
formation Section, Hq Fifth U. S$. Army, 1660 E. Hyde Park Blvd 
Chicago 15, II. President: Brig. Gen. Robert E. Wood, USA-Rtd.; First 
Vice President: Brig. Gen. Lawrence Whiting, USAR-Rtd.; Second 
Vice President: Brig. Gen. Otto Kerner, USAR-Rtd.; Third Vice Pre 
ident: Col. Walter L. Furbershaw, USAR-Rtd.; Fourth Vice President 
Col. Joseph Triner; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Herbert Mo 
selle, USAR 


COLUMBIA RIVER CHAPTER—Secresary: Col. Robert M. Kerr, Tooz« 
Kerr, Hill and Tooze, 811 Equitable Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon 
President: Mr. Claude F. Palmer; First Vice President: Mr. Roy N 
Vernstrom; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. Owen Summers, Rtd.; 
Treasurer: Mr. Donald R. Smith. 


COLUMBUS-PHENIX CITY-FORT BENNING CHAPTER—Secre/ary-Treasu 
er: Col. John F. T. Murray, U. S. Army Staff Judge Advocate, Fort 
Benning, Georgia. President; Mr. Maynard R. Ashworth; First Vice 
President: Mr. Henry B. Pease; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. W.H 
Zimmerman; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. S. H. Abernathy 


DALLAS CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. Theodore E. Jones, 3812 Purdue, 
Dallas, Texas. President: Mr. James B. Burleson; First Vice President: 
Mr. Harold F. Volk; Second Vice President: Mr. N. J. DeSanders, 
Jr.; Treasurer: Mr. Ben. H. Wooten. 


DES MOINES CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. Clyde Putnam, 
USAR, 720 Des Moines Building, Des Moines, Iowa. President: Col 
Harold E. Pride; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Willard Hayne; Sec- 
ond Vice President: Lt. Col. William Leachman 


DETROIT CHAPTER—Secretary: Mr. William Travis, 1501 Beard, De- 
troit 9, Michigan. President: Col. Gervais W. Trichel; Vice Presi- 
dents: Mr. Harold R. Boyer, Mr. Carl F. Bachle, Mr. Don Pippel, 
Mr. Herbert R. White; Finance Chairman: Mr. Fred W. Parker, Jr.; 
Corresponding Secretary: Mr. Harold J. Miller; Treasurer: Col. 
Robert Bruce 


DIX CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. John P. Tamraz, Fort Dix, New 
Jersey. President: Lt. Col. Allen R. Henderson; Treasurer: MSgt Al- 
bert Lang. 


EAST BAY CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. Earl W. Huntting, USAR, In- 
surance Securities Trust Fund, 2030 Franklin, Oakland 12, California. 
President: Mr. Arthur C. Ames; First Vice President: Maj. Gen 
William F. Dean, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John 
M. Fowler, USAR; Treasurer: Lt. Col. John A. Dutro, USAR. 
Chapter’s “Periodic Report’’ No. 4, 6 February, holds standard of 
one of “newsiest’’ of AUSA Chapter publications. Chapter members 
were invited to demonstration of Beach Discharge Lighter Ls. Col. 
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John U. D. Page on 10 February; also to hear William Courtenay 
on “The Role of the Infantry Soldier” on 5 February. Maj. Gen. E. J. 
McGaw addressed quarterly luncheon meeting on 20 February on 
Army’s missiles. 


8th INFANTRY DIVISION CHAPTER—Hq 8th Infantry Division, APO 
111, New York, New York. President: Col. Theodore C. Mataxis; 
Vice Presidents: Lt. Col. Charles R. Thomas, Capt. Charles T. Niet- 
man, Lt. Col. John J. Dunn, and Lt. Col. Clayton E. Gagnon; Secre- 
tary: MSgt Charles T. Root; Treasurer: Maj. James F. McLean. 


EL PASO CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col. E. W. Breese, USAR, 
528 E. Yandell Drive, El Paso, Texas. President: Lt. Col. O. Paul 
Lance; Vice Presidents: Mr. Raymond H. Dwigans, Mr. George Hub- 
bert. 


FORT DEVENS CHAPTER—Fort Devens, Massachusetts. President: Col. 
Robert E. Doe; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Hudson Hill; Second 
Vice President: Maj. Allen J. Mauderly; Secretary: Capt. Russell W. 
Smith; Treasurer: Maj. Edwin R. Ford. 


FORT LEONARD WOOD CHAPTER—Headquarters, Fort Leonard Wood, 
Missouri. President: Mr. Dru Pippin; First Vice President: Mr. Ed- 
ward W. Sowers; Second Vice President: Mr. Pete Page; Secretary: 
Capt. Thomas Alston; Treasurer: Mr. George Bening; Assistant Treas- 
urer: MSgt Joseph V. Williams 

Brig. Gen. Frank H. Britton, Department of the Army, was prin- 
cipal speaker at annual meeting on 20 February. General Britton 
emphasized that the end mission of R&D is to be certain that the U. S$ 
combat soldier is the best-trained and best-equipped in the world 


FORT RILEY-CENTRAL KANSAS CHAPTER—Lobby Entrance, Summerall 
Hall, Fort Riley, Kansas. President: Mr. John D. Montgomery; First 
Vice President: Mr. Ralph Wareham; Second Vice President: Mr. 
Charles S. Arthur; Executive Secretary: Mr. Blair D. Adam; Treasurer: 
Mr. Ed J. Rolfs, Jr.; Recording Secretary: MSgt Kermit H. Selvig 

As Fort Riley played host to Fifth Army personnel participating in 
Operation ‘Big Blast,’ Chapter had a display publicizing AUSA, and 
arranged for 30-minute talk by Maj. Gen. Derrill M. Daniel at 
critique urging participants to support AUSA and fight for objectives 


FORT SHERIDAN CHAPTER—Hq Fort Sheridan, Illinois. President: 
Maj. Gen. Joseph A. Teece, USA-Rtd.; Vice Presidents: Mr. Brad E 
West and MSgt Clyde F. Moore; Secretary: Maj. Dale E. Williams; 
Treasurer: Mr. Donald Y. McKay 


FRANKFURT CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. David S. Parkhurst, Hq 4th 
Armor Group, APO 757, New York, N. Y. Honorary President: Lt. 


Gen. F. W. Farrell; President: Col. F. R. Blankenship; Honorary 
First Vice President: Gen. Ralph R. Mace; First Vice President: Lt. 
Col. Kay K. Cowan; Second Vice President: 1st Sgt. Edwin S. Gard- 
ner; Treasurer: Maj. C. W. Coyne 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CHAPTER—Secresary: Lt. Col. Henry Handler, 
USAR, 409 Perry Street, Fairfax, Virginia. President: Col. Francis S 
Gabel, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. W. G. Whyte; Second 
Vice President: Col. John Hinkle, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. George 
L. Withey 

Above officers elected at luncheon meeting on 20 February 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING CHAPTER—Armory, 2000 N. 33rd Street, 
Lincoln 3, Nebraska. President: Lt. Col. Jack D. Anderson; First 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Harry A. Stearns; Second Vice President: Lt. 
Col. John E. Boyd; Secretary: Major Allen Tintsman; Treasurer: 
Maj. Harvey A. Ochsner 

Chapter is perfoming a geeded task in tying in veterans and pattri- 
otic organizations into & program of bringing the Army's needs to the 
attention of a wide segment of public opinion, and of Nebraska's 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. Pershing program is one of 
the most effective among AUSA chapters. 


GREATER LOS ANGELES CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Otto A. Nelson, 
$2, Headquarters, Fort MacArthur, Calif. President: Lt. Col. Jack M 
Warner, Jr., USAR; First Vice President: Mr. Frank J. Buckley; 
Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. James C. Cairns; Treasurer: Brig. 
Gen. A. J. Maxham, CNG 


HAWAII CHAPTER—Association of U. S. Army, Box 100, APO 958, 
San Francisco, Calif. President: Gen. Kendall J. Fielder, Jr., USA- 
Rtd.; Vice Presidents: Gen. F. W. Makinney, AG, HNG; Col. P. 
H. Johnston, Jr., USAR, and Mr. Ernest Albrecht; Secretary: Major 
Charles D. Flinn; Treasurer: CWO L. R. Ramsey. 
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HEADQUARTERS SEVENTH U. S. ARMY CHAPTER—<c/o Secretary of the 
General Staff, Headquarters, Seventh U. S. Army, APO 46, New York, 
N. Y. Honorary President: Gen. Clyde D. Eddleman; President: 
Col. William F. Ragland; First Vice President; MSgt Raymond E 
Griffith; Second Vice President: Maj. Harold W. Humphrey; Secre- 
tary: Lt. Col. Sidney C. Brockman; Treasurer: SFC Richard L. Roy 


HEIDELBERG CHAPTER—Hq USAREUR, APO 403, New York, New 
York. President: Brig. Gen. E. F. Penaat; First Vice President: Col 
M. P. Brooks; Second Vice President: MSgt F. J. Bennett; Secretary 
Capt. Vernon M. Eppley; Treasurer: Capt. C. H. Lively. 


HENRY LEAVENWORTH CHAPTER—614 Delaware Street, Leavenworth, 
Kansas. President: Lt. Col. Harold Purdy, USAR; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. John W. Breidenthal; Second Vice President: Col. Edward 
C. Dunn; Secretary: Lt. Col. Cecil C. Helena; Treasurer: Mr. George 
H. Ryan. 

Chapter has written to Kansas and Missouri Senators, and to Repre 
sentatives in the Chapter’s area, urging consideration of the necessity 
for a million-man army. 


HUB OF THE SOUTH CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. George E. Baya, P.O 
Box 1736, Atlanta 1, Georgia. President: Mr. Parks Huntt; First Vice 
President: Lt. Gen. Alvan C. Gillem, Jr.; Second Vice President: Mr 
Francis Shackelford; Treasurer: Mr. Albert G. Daniel 


INDIANA CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Kenneth W. Button, Hq Finance 
Center, U. S. Army, Indianapolis 49, Indiana. President: Maj. Gen 
John W. McConnell; First Vice President: Maj. Walter J. Schuch 
mann; Second Vice President: SFC Jack W. Griffin; Treasurer: Maj 
Jack K. Elrod 


KELLEY BARRACKS CHAPTER—Hgq VII Corps, APO 107, New York, 
New York. President: Col. James E. Walsh; First Vice President: Lt 
Col. J. P. Barry; Second Vice President: MSgt Harvey L. Spencer; 
Secretary: MSgt Vincent L. Fisher; Treasurer: Capt. J. D. Wightman 


KENT-SUSSEX CHAPTER—P.O. Box 643, Dover, Delaware. President 
Lt. Col. Joshua T. West; First Vice President: CWO Edward R 
Knight; Second Vice President: MSgt Russell E. Donovan; Secretar) 
Treasurer: Lt. Col. Oliver J. Cejka 

Capt. Timothy L. Grace, USAF, Provost Marshal of Dover Air 
Base, spoke on “Local Security and Sabotage” at 6 February meeting 
at Fort Miles. Mr. Knight, presiding, led discussion on the Chapter's 
role in attaining AUSA objectives. Buffet dinner followed meeting 


KENTUCKIANA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 92. Fort Knox, Kentucky. P) 
dent: Col. Arthur C. Bonnycastle; First Vice President: Mr. J. Ed 
Pepperman; Second Vice President: Col. S. D. Slaughter, Jr.; Sec 
tary: Maj. Bentley B. Mackay, Jr.; Treasurer: Capt. Robert J. Levitt 
Asst. Secretary: MSgt Robert J. McDonald 


LAKELAND AND POLK COUNTY CHAPTER—P.©. Box 3218, Lakeland 
Florida. President: Maj. William L. Gunnett; First Vice President 
Col. H. W. Buchanan; Second Vice President: Lt. Louis | 
Secretary: Mr. Stephen L 
Payne, Jr 


Schrader 


Kellaher; Treasurer: Sgt William | 


LOS ALAMOS-SANTA FE CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Joy I Fincke 
USAR, 2139-A 48th St., Los Alamos, New Mexico. President: Lt 
Col. John F. Weinbrecht, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
Samuel P. Davalos, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Carl A 
Freeman, USAR; Treasurer: Maj. Harry D. Wise, USAR 


MACON COUNTY CHAPTER—Decatur Signal Depot, Decatur, Illinois 
President: Col. Virgil L. Womeldorff; First Vice President: Capt 
Robert E. Creek, USAR; Second Vice President: Maj. Charles E. Burg 
Lt. Col. Ralph V. Lennen 


Secretary: Maj. John Pugliese; Treasurer 


MANNHEIM CHAPTER—Secrefary: Capt. J. H. Hunt, Hq and Svc Co 
U. S. Army Garrison, HACOM, APO 333, New York, New York 
President: Lt. Col. R. S. Boyer; First Vice President: Major C. } 
Rose: Second Vice President: Lt. Col. L. S. Karawski; Treasures 
Sgt J. W. Wilson 


MARNE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. Paul S. Lindberg, 3d Infantry 
Division, 3d Admin. Co., APO 36, New York, New York. Honorary 
Presidents: Maj. Gen. John S. Upham, Jr. and Maj. Gen. Roy | 
Lindquist; President: Col. David C. Lewis; First Vice President: Col 
Charles B. Smith; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John E. Beebe, Jr.; 
Treasurer: Maj Alois L. Steinbach 
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FORT JACKSON, S. C. Brig. Gen. William Cork, USA, retired (left), rises 

to speak at organizational meeting of Greater Columbia Chapter on 6 

January. Others are (left to right) Brig. Gen. Christian H. Clarke, CG, Fort 

Jackson; Mr. S. L. Latimer, editor of the State; and Mr. O. Stanley Smith, 
Chapter’s membership chairman. 


MID-PALATINATE CHAPTER—Secre/ary: Capt. Robert Armstrong, Office 
of the Provost Marshal, Landstuhl Army Medical Center, APO 180, 
New York, New York. President: Col. Donald L. McMillan; Vice 
President; MSgt Roger Hansen; Treasurer; SFC Thomas R. Hoag. 

Mr. W. J. Sherman, DAC attorney assigned to JAG section, West- 
ern Area Command, presented charter to Col. Donald L. McMillan, 
Chapter President, at organization meeting held at Kaiserslautern on 
5 February 


MILWAUKEE CHAPTER—Secretary: Lt. Col. George Comte, 5009 N. 
Cumberland Blvd., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. President: Brig. Gen. Don 
E. Carleton, USA-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. George Taylor; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Roth Schleck; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Frank 
X. Mages. 


MONTEREY COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 187, Pebble Beach, California. 


President: Col. Allen Griffin, AUS-Rtd.; First Vice President: Mr. Joe 


Juri; Second Vice President: Mr. E. J. Dawley; Secretary: Mr. Richard 
Bennett; Treasurer: Col. F. A. Heywood, Rtd 


MOTHER LODE CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer; Lt. Col. William L. 
Shaw, NGUS, Sacramento Signal Depot, Sacramento, Calif. President: 
Mr. George H. Holt; First Vice President: Col. Albert E. Billing, 
USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col. Joseph S. Gorlinski, USA- 
Rtd.; Asst. Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Robert N. Dempster, USA 


MOUNTAINEER CHAPTER—125 North Sixth Street, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia. President: Lt. Col. E. V. Selby, USA-Rtd.; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. A. H. Shaw; Second Vice President: CWO Martin F 
Hayden, WVNG; Secretary: Capt. James B. Thomas, USAR; Treas- 
urer: MSgt James K. Boles, USAR 


McCOY-RED CLOUD CHAPTER—President: Mr. Frederic D. Rahr, 111 
East Oak St., Sparta, Wisconsin. First Vice President: Mr. Don 
Harris; Second Vice President: Mr. John Kaehler; Treasurer: Mr. 
John R. Wall 


NEBRASKA CHAPTER—President: Col. Kermit Hansen, USAR, 1300 
Woodmen of the World Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska; Vice President: 
Maj. Charles E. Artzberger, USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. R. G. Gibbons; 
Treasurer: Capt. Robert C. Fisk, USAR 


NEW ORLEANS CHAPTER—4400 Daupine St., New Orleans 40, La., 
Attn: Plans & Programs Office, USATTCG. President: Col. Donald 
E. MacDonald, USAR-Rtd.; Vice President: Brig. Gen. Robert V 
Maraist, USA-Rtd.; Vice President: Lt. Col. Jonas C. Sporl, NGUS; 
Secretary: Maj. Louis Robillia, Jr.. USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Newton 
D. McLean 


NEW YORK CHAPTER—President: Colonel Charles I. Katz, USAR, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York; First Vice President: Col. 
Leo A. Lieberman, USAR; Second Vice President: Col. James V. 
Demarest, USAR; Secretary: Lt. Col. Daniel J. Kern, USAR; Treas- 
urer: Col Lloyd W. Stearns, USAR 

Meeting on 30 January at 7th Regiment Armory featured address 
by Edward Hunter, noted foreign correspondent, who reported on 
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the new regime in China, indoctrination of Chinese, and brainwashing 
techniques employed by Communists. 


NEWTON D. BAKER CHAPTER—Secre/ary: Col. Richard L. Gillespie, 
USAR, 817 Cuyahoga Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. President; Hon. 
Robert H. Jamison; First Vice President: Gen. William F. Hoge, 
USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Brig. Gen. George R. Schmucker, 
USAR-Rtd.; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Henry E. Zachman, USAR. 


NIAGARA FRONTIER CHAPTER—Secrefary: 2d Lt. Haskell L. Gaither, 
Information Officer, Hq 2d Arty Gp (Air Defense), Fort Niagara, 
Youngstown, New York. President: Col. Michael J. Krisman; First 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Joseph W. Baker; Second Vice President: 
Lt. Col. James R. Woods; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Robert H. Johnson. 


NORTH CENTRAL ARIZONA CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Ken- 
neth W. Hunter, ANG, 747 West Van Buren St., Phoenix, Arizona. 
President: Lt. Gen. Frank E. Fraser, ANG-Rtd.; Vice President: Col. 
J. K. Bell; First Vice President: Mr. George A. Bond; Asst. Treas- 
urer: Miss Bess Stinson. 

Brig. Gen. John Shinkle from Redstone Arsenal addressed appreci- 
ative audience at Hotel Westward Ho on 4 February at dinner meet- 
ing. Other speakers included Mr. W. W. Knorpp, Civilian Aide to 
Secretary of the Army, and Mr. Wesley Bolin, Secretary of State of 
Arizona, in behalf of the Governor. Colonel Bell and Mr. Bond were 
elected to office at this meeting. 


NORTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 731, Tallahassee, Florida. Pres- 
ident: Lt. Col. Jessie F. Warren, USAR; First Vice President: Lt. Col. 
Jay L. Hall, NGUS; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Samuel L. 
McCall, USAR; Secretary: MSgt William L. Tumlin, RA-Rtd.; Treas- 
urer: Lt. Col. John E. Miklos, USAR. 


NORTHEAST FLORIDA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 4128, Jacksonville, Florida. 
President: Lt. Col. Henry J. Wolfs, USAR; First Vice President: Mr. 
Frank F. Strickland; Second Vice President: Mr. J. A. Dionne; See- 
retary: CWO Robert J. Crawford, USAR; Treasurer: Mr. Jacob W. 
Dehaan. 


NORTHERN DELAWARE CHAPTER—P.O. Box 607, Wilmington 99, 
Delaware. President: Col. James W. Nichols; First Vice President: 
Mr. Henry N. Marsh; Second Vice President: MSgt J. E. Mastin; 
Secretary: 1st Lt. Donn Devine. 


NURNBERG AREA CHAPTER—Secrefary: Capt. H. A. Beuke, Hq, 2nd 
Armored Cavalry, APO 696, New York, N. Y. President: Col. L. 
R. Wilcox; First Vice President: MSgt M. E. Daniels; Second Vice 
President: Col. J. D. Peterman; Treasurer: MSgt C. C. Uzzell. 


ORLEANS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Ethel D. Waters, Co C, USA- 
SCC, APO 58, New York, N. Y. President: Col. Harry J. Engle; 
First Vice President: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Stout; Second Vice President: 
MSgt Byron W. Oetken; Treasurer: MSgt John H. Smith. 

Two hundred and fifty persons heard Mr. David Schoenbrun, CBS 
Paris Bureau chief, speak on “As France Goes,”’ at 9 February meet- 
ing. Second Vice President and Secretary, listed above, were elected. 
Previous meetings heard Maj. William E. Mayer, consultant in neuro- 
psychiatry for ComZ, discuss “The Psychology of Leadership,” and 
Maj. Gen. Edward J. O'Neill, CG ComZ, speak on “The Swiss 
Army.” 


OZARK CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. Richard H. Thompson, Fort Chaf- 
fee Exchange, Fort Chaffee, Arkansas. President: Mr. James H. Clen- 
dening; First Vice President: Mr. William E. Drenner; Second Vice 
President: Mr. James S. Beckman; Treasurer: MSgt Daniel A. Reed. 
Ozark Chapter has been in touch with other AUSA chapters to 
stress need for continuing campaign for adequate Army strength. 


PALM BEACH CHAPTER—2901 Tuxedo Ave., West Palm Beach, Flori- 
da. President: Col. Raymond Shepley, USAR; First Vice President: 
Maj. Gilbert S. Swem, USA-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Capt. 
Robert de Marcellus, FNG; Secrétary: Lt. Col. Earl H. Martin, USAR; 
Treasurer: MSgt Harvey J. Bixler, USAR. 


PIKES PEAK CHAPTER—P.O. Box 2442, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
President: Lt. Col. J. D. Ackerman, USAR; Excutive Vice President: 
Major Gen. William H. Gill, USA-Rtd.; Vice President for Programs: 
Mr. John A. Love; Vice President for Membership: Mr. Oscar C. 
Watson; Secretary: Lt. Col. William Porte; Treasurer: Mr. Darold 
A. Wilkiison 

Chapter has begun a series of talks to other organizations to tell 
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the Army story, and has announced that it “is available to host a 
program for any civic group in the region.” First program was for 
the Colorado Springs Loyal Knights of the Round Table. Chapter 
held membership contest breakfast which representatives of local 
service clubs, including Kiwanis, Rotary, Knights of the Round Table, 
Sertoma and Lions, attended. Prizes totaling $350 will be awarded 
to company- and battery-sized units. 


PINELLAS CHAPTER—Secretary-Treasurer: MSgt William M. Bohan- 
non, Je., USAR, Post Office Box 1687, St. Petersburg 1, Florida. 
President: Col. James P. Schwartz, USAR; Vice Presidents: Col. Alex 
J. Robinet, USAR-Rtd.; and Col. Nonie W. Gable, NGUS 


POCONO MOUNTAINS CHAPTER—Secrefary: Lt. Col. Joseph J. Wil- 
liams, Tobyhanna Signal Depot, Tobyhanna, Penna. President: Col. 
Clifford A. Poutre; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Frank Townend, 
PARNG; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Robert T. Resterer; Treas 
urer: Mr. Francis S. Rotunda 


POITIERS CHAPTER—Hq Sth Logistical Command, APO 44, New 
York, New York. President: Col. Fielder P. Greer; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Maj. Paul E. Baker; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Paul J. 
Leahy; Secretary: Maj. Norman H. Wampler; Treasurer: Capt. R. E. 
Stone 


POLK CHAPTER—Secrefary: Capt. Frederick D. MacDuffee, 1st How 
Bn (105mm SP), 6th Arty, Fort Polk, La. President: Mr. W. H. 
Morris; First Vice President: Mr. F. H. Coughlin; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Huey P. McElveen; Treasurer: Mr. J. A. Z. Taylor. 


THE RYUKYUS CHAPTER—Secretury: Maj. L. P. Lansing, Hq, USARYIS 
IX Corps, APO 331, San Francisco, Calif. President: Col. E. C 
Coffin; First Vice President: SFC L. R. Fulcomer; Second Vice Presi- 
dent: CWO R. W. Allen; Treasurer: Mr. A. H. Bulkley 


ST. LOUIS CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. R. M. Ormrod, 737 Boatmen’s 
Bank Bldg., St. Louis 5, Missouri. President: Maj. Gen. L. J. Sver- 
drup; First Vice President: Brig. Gen. C. Hungerford; Second Vice 
President: Col. J. P. Stupp; Treasurer: MSgt J. F. Ehrich 

Meeting on 12 February at Mart Building drew 103 members, in 
cluding Reinhold Haeusserman, 83-year-old retired First Sergeant 
who was personal guest of Maj. Gen. Charles D. W. Canham. Above 
ofhicers a provisional basis during the organizational 
phase, were confirmed unanimously as permanent officers 


elected on 


SAN BERNARDINO COUNTY CHAPTER—T reasurer and Assistant Secre 
tary; 1st Lt. Thomas V. Chandler, 682 36th Street, San Bernardino 
California. President: Mr. Hugo Wilde; First Vice President: Mr 
Victor J. Smith; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. Christian E. Peter- 
sen, AUS-Rtd.; Secretary: MSgt Alvin V. Hall 

Meeting on 20 February at Hesparia, Calif., heard Mr. William 
Courtenay, soldier and war correspondent, speak on world problems 
and the importance of the individual soldier, Chapter is working on 
maintenance of good relationship between sales activities on the post 
and local merchants. A committee has been formed to work on 
transportation arrangements to AUSA's 1959 Annual Meeting in 
Washington 


SAN FRANCISCO CHAPTER—Secresary: Col. C. C. W. Allan, Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Public Affairs, Hq Sixth U. S. Army, Presidio of 
San Francisco, California. President: Mr. William M. McNabb; First 
Vice President: Lt. Gen. Claude B. Ferenbaugh, USA-Rtd.; Second 
Vice President: Lt. Col. Phillip J. Sinnott, AUS-Rtd.; Treasurer: Mt 
Albert Leslie 


SANTA BARBARA-VENTURA COUNTY CHAPTER—3227 State Street 
Santa Barbara, California. Pressdent: Brig. Gen. Charles A. Ott, Jr., 
CNG; First Vice President: Mr. Arthur F. Duncan; Second Vice 
President: Mr. Marion A. Smith; Third Vice President: Mr. Elmer 
Coopersmith; Fourth Vice President: Capt. Lloyd F. Oleson, Rtd.: 
Secretary-Treasurer: Maj. Albert D. MacArthur, USA-Rtd 


SARASOTA-BRADENTON AREA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 3636. Sarasota 
Florida. President: Lt. Col. James F. Kahlenberg, USAR; First Vice 
President: Capt. Donald Larsen, USAR; Second Vice President: Lt 
Col. Gerald Ludwig, USAR; Third Vice President: Major W. S. Tel- 
ford. Jt USAR: Secretary-Treasurer: Lt. Col 
USAR 


Edward J. Heney 


SEATTLE CHAPTER—The Officers’ Open Mess, Fort Lawton, Washing- 


ton. President 


APRIL 1959 


Mr. Joseph A. Sweeney; First Vice President: Brig 


Gen. Harold ss Goss, USAR-Rtd.; Second Vice President: Col George 
H. Revelle, USAR; Secretary: Col. Harper B. Cowles; Treasurer: Col 
John T. Glase, USAR 


SIOUX FALLS CHAPTER—Secretary: Capt. James E. Moore, 2316 S$ 
Third Street, Sioux Falls, $. D. President: Mr. Al A. Schock; Vice 
President: Mr. William C. Duffy; Treasurer: 1st Lt. Fred Masek 


SOUTH FLORIDA CHAPTER—Dade County Armory, 2728 NW 7th 
Avenue, Miami, Fla. President: Lt. Col. Thomas A. Price, USAR 
Rtd.; First Vice President: Maj. John J. Rooks, NG; Second Vice 
President: Lt. Col. Matthew M. Slepin, USAR; Secretary: Harold M 
Word, NG; Treasurer: Capt. Douglass D. King, Jr., USAR 


SOUTH HAMPTON ROADS CHAPTER—T reuiuwrer: MSgt Stanley Ro 
manic, Btry B, 4th Msl Bn, 59th Arty, Craddock Branch, Portsmouth 
Va. President: Mr. Ralph L. Horn; First Vice President: Mr. Richard 
A. Atkinson; Second Vice President: Col. Conan W 
USAR; Secretary: Mr. A. C. Bartlett 


Vaughan, Jr 


SOUTHEASTERN NEW MEXICO CHAPTER—Secre/‘ary: Mr. William I 
Anderson, DAC, Military Science Building, NMMI, Roswell, New 
Mexico. President: Capt. Roland Tessier, NG; Vice President: 1st 
Lt. Dick Mulkey, USAR; Treasurer: Capt. Roy Fry, NG 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA CHAPTER—Secrefary-Treasurers Mr. Aaron Paul 
266 S. Scott, Tucson, Arizona. President: Mr. George A. Weiss; First 
Vice President: Mr. Clayton Smith; Second Vice President: Mr 
George W. Seeley 


SOUTHERN COLORADO CHAPTER—P.O. Box 653, Pueblo, Colorado 
President: Mr. Samuel T. Jones, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. L. A 
Reynolds; Second Vice President: Mr. John Ladd; Secretary: Mr 
Julian R. Lee; Treasurer: Mr. Ralph Warren 


SOUTHSIDE VIRGINIA CHAPTER—Secretury: Lt. Col. Earl Sleeper 
Deputy AC of S, G-1, Hq QM Trng Cmd, Ft Lee, Virginia. Pres; 
dent: Mr. Francis K. Godwin; First Vice President: Mr. William R 
Craig; Second Vice President: Mr. J. W. Nussey, Jr.; 
Lt. Byron A. Parham 


Treasurer: \st 


SOUTHWEST OKLAHOMA CHAPTER—P.O. Box 1345, Fort Sill, Okla 
homa. President: Col. Joseph R. Peller; First Vice President: Mr 
Parks Stoval; Second Vice President: Mr. Glen Dutcher; Secretary 
Capt. Fletcher W. Fraley; Treasurer: Brig. Gen. John F. Bird, Rtd 


TAMPA AREA CHAPTERP—Presidens: Lt. Col. Arthur D. Brown, P.O 
Box 434, Tampa 1, Florida; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Judson 
B. De Loach; Second Vice President: Maj. Lambert P. Friederich 
Third Vice President: 1st Lt. John Clements; Secretary: MSgt Aubrey 
W. Akin; Treasurer: Lt. Col. Wendell S. Lucas 


3d ARMORED DIVISION CHAPTER—Secre/ury: May. James C. Waller 
Headquarters, 3d Armored Division, APO 39, New York, New York 
President: Col. Donald L. Sallee; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Alex 
ander G. Fraser; Second Wice President: Lt. Col. Robert V. Dague 
MSgt John J. Purcell 


Chapter has doubled its membership by means of an intensive 


Treasures 


drive 
in the Chapter’s area, including personal letters and personal calls 
A series of dinner meet 
ings, addressed by high-ranking officers, held in different locations in 


the Chapter’s area, has backed up the membership drive 


by members of the membership committee 


TOPEKA CHAPTER—Secrefary: Mr. Bill M. Stevick, U. S. Army Re 
serve Training Center, 21st and Washington Topeka, Kansas. Pre 
dent: Mr. Harry W. Colmery; First Vice President: Mr. George ¢ 
Schnellbacher: Second Vice President: Mr. Dale E. Moorman; Trea 
urer: Mr. Henry B. Alberg 


TRI-VALLEY CHAPTER—c/o Unit Advisor, United States Army Reserve 
310 N.P. Ave., Fargo, N. D. President: Maj. Julian L. Benshoof, US 
AR; First Vice President: Mr. Truman C. Wold; Second Vice Presi 
dent: Maj. Adolph K. Stromme, USAR; Corresponding Secretary: Col 
Sidney E. Iverson, USAR; Recording Secretary: MSp Frank ¢ 
inger, USAR; Treasurer: MSgt Martin A. Holsen, USNG; Chaplain 
Ist Lt. Archie N. Campbell, USAR 


Gummer! 


24th VICTORY DIVISION CHAPTER—Secre‘ary: MSgt Robert O Rourke 
24th Admin Co (AG Section), APO 112, New York, New York 
President: Col. Granville A. Sharpe; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
Charles E. Howard; Second Vice President: MSgt Charles T. Haas 
Treasurer: Capt Joseph H. Paus 
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TWIN CITIES CHAPTER—Secretary: Col. John H. Derrick, USA-Rtd., 
950 McKnight Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn. President: Mr. Clyde 
A. Parton; Vice President: Mr. Russell H. Johnson; Treasurer: Lt. 
Col. Robert L. Stuebing, USAR 


VERDUN CHAPTER—Secretary: Maj. Edward L. Wright, CE, Hq 4th 
Log Comd, APO 122, New York, New York. President: Lt. Col. 
Charles J. Schauers; First Vice President: Lt. Col. Harold E. Hasfjord; 
Second Vice President: Maj. Curtis D. Ramsdel; Treasurer: CWO 
Robert E. Hentges 

Mr. Arshad-uz-Zaman, press attaché of Pakistan Embassy in Paris, 
addressed meeting 11 February on the subject of Pakistan, and 
illustrated his talk with color films. Guests included Brig. Gen. Robert 
J. Fleming, CG AdSec, and Maj. Rene Josse of the French Liaison 
Mission 


VIRGINIA PENINSULA CHAPTER—Box 11, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
President: Mr. George T. Abernathy; First Vice President: Lt. Col 
Richard Newman; Second Vice President: Mr. Robert J. Curtin; Sec- 
retary: Mr. Reinhold W. Herman; Treasurer: Mr. William F. 
Hampshire 


WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER NO. 1—Secretary: Lt. Col. John A. 
Spencer, Fort Lewis Exchange, Fort Lewis, Washington. President: 
Mr. Fred C. Osmers; First Vice President: Mr. Ray Clark; Second 
Vice President: Mr. Harold Meyers; Treasurer: Mr. Nat Hatcher. 

Executive Committee meeting on 30 January appointed committee 
members for well-rounded program of Chapter participation for the 
coming fiscal year. 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY CHAPTER—Box 444, Hq U. S. Army Garrison, 
Fort Slocum, N. Y. President: Mr. Harold Greene; First Vice Presi- 
dent: Mr. Jesse Deitch; Second Vice President: Mr. Raymond C. 
Miller; Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. John E. Leykam 


WILLIAM PENN CHAPTER—Bridge and Tacony Streets, Philadelphia 37, 
Pa. President: Mr. George A. Miller, Jr.; First Vice President: Mr. 
Isidore T. Shapiro; Second Vice President: Mr. Thomas C. Kempin; 
Secretary: Mr. George F. Wilhelmi; Treasurer: Mr. Howard E. 
Moore 


WOLTERS CHAPTER—Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer: Capt. Wil- 
liam E. Ross, US. Army Hospital, Camp Wolters, Texas. President: 
Mr. Frank Fulgham; First Vice President: Mr. Frank Meyers, Jr.; 
Second Vice President: Mr. Frank Woodruff; Third Vice President: 
Lt. Col. Louis Csergie; Recording Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. Travis Key. 


YAKIMA VALLEY CHAPTER—Secrefary: Maj. Jim E. Cherry, Hq U. S 
Army Garrison, Yakima Firing Center, Yakima, Washington. Pres/- 
dent: Mr. Frederick C. Schneider; First Vice President: Mr. E. Fred 
Velikanje; Second Vice President: Lt. Col. John Trowbridge, USAR; 
Treasurer: Maj. James R. Myers 


ROTC COMPANIES 


CANISIUS COLLEGE COMPANY, Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 

Captain: Cadet George D'Amico; First Lieutenant: Cadet Patrick 
Cunningham; Second Lieutenant; Cadet Edward McLaughlin; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Joseph Bermingham 


CAVALIER COMPANY, University of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan Cap- 
tain: Cadet John R. Kane; First Lieutenant: Cadet Russell W. Green; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lawrence J. Youngblood; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Phillip F. Ringo; Sergeant: Cadet William F. Walsh 
Highlight of month was sponsoring of tour of USMA by 21 ROTC 
cadets, 16 of whom were Cavaliers. Transportation was provided by 


Naval Air 


CHIEFTAIN COMPANY, Seattle University, Seattle, Washington—Cap- 
tain: Cadet John J. Bird; First Lieutenant; Cadet Albert A. Rinaldi; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard U. Starr; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Phillip B. Levan 


CITADEL COMPANY, The Citadel, Charleston, S. C_—Captain: Cadet 
A. E. Richards; First Lieutenant; Cadet R. Mikytuck; Second Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet D. R. Dent; First Sergeant: Cadet F. P. Mood, Jr. 
Company is active in following fields: summer camp orientation, 
acquisition of official films for instructional purposes, cadet presenta- 
tions on famous battles, and a continuing project of study of the 
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principles of war. Social side is not being neglected, with parties 
preceding College hops. 


CLARKSON COMPANY, Clarkson College of Technology, Potsdam, 
New York—Captain: Cadet Kenneth Kittelberger; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Chip Brault; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Everett Greenwood; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Rolfe Gerhardt. 


COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Colorado State University, 
Fort Collins, Colorado—Captain: Cadet G. William Scott; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Alden V. Hill; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Frank E. 
Edlin, Jr.; First Sergeant: Cadet Thomas N. Williamsen. 

A color film on USSR was the feature of 14 January meeting. It 
was decided to hold two meetings each month in the final quarter 
of the school year. Mr. Samuel F. Downer, National Vice President 
of AUSA, presented the charter to the Company on 11 February, 
addressing the members on the requirement for a strong AUSA. Meet- 
ing was followed by an informal coffee hour, attended by Mr. and 
Mrs. Downer, Dean Andrew Clark, and the wives of the members of 
the Army staff. Twenty-two members received their certificates and 
ribbons at this meeting 


DAKOTA COMPANY, North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, N. D. 
—Captain: Cadet John H. Huntley; First Lieutenant: Cadet James 
A. Maetzold; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William K. Fraase; Social 
Chairman: Cadet Stanley F. Lindine; First Sergeant: Cadet Richard 
E. Eggan. 

Company now has 90 per cent of eligible cadets as Company 
members. 


DICKINSON COLLEGE COMPANY, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa— 
Captain: Cadet Neil Lovsnes; First Lieutenant: Cadet Donald Proud; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Richardson; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Rocco Falvello; PIO Sergeant: Cadet Ronald Derenzo. 

January meeting was a planning session for future activities; off- 
cers were nominated. New officers, listed above, were installed at 
meeting on 4 February. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa.—Captain: Cadet Francis R. Schmidt; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Eligio A. Deluca; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert Rocks; First Ser- 
geant; Cadet James H. McAllister. 


EASTERN CADET OFFICERS COMPANY, Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky—Captain: Cadet Estel M. Hobbs; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Larry W. Wood; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Wilburn H 
Harmon; First Sergeant: Cadet Delbert F. Shouse. 


EDMUND R. WALKER COMPANY, University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn.—Captain: Cadet Juris Lapins; First Lieutenant: Cadet Juri 
Martinson; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Alan S. Cooper; First Sergeant: 
Cadet John A. DelBuono. 

Cadet Capt. Karl G. Larew spoke to the Company at meeting on 
12 February on his experiences at West Point as a representative of 
the University of Connecticut at a discussion of Middle East affairs. 


FARRIS-WARE AUSA COMPANY, Prairie View A&M College, Prairie 
View, Texas—Captain: Cadet Carl L. Young; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Marvin D. Brailsford; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Alderus Stewart; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Leonard C. Gee. 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE COMPANY, Florida Southern College, 
Lakeland, Florida—Captain: Cadet Robert P. Jones; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Richard Fulford; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William Hatton; 
First Sergeant: Cadet John D. Watson. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY ROTC COMPANY, Georgetown University, 
Washington, D, C_—Captain: Cadet Richard R. Robinson; First Liex- 
tenant: Cadet Eric Sullivan; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul G. Dasso; 
First Sergeant: Cadet James E. Lodge. 


GORDON COMPANY, Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia 

Captain: Cadet James E. Ethridge; First Lieutenant: Cadet David 
L. Camner; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Daniel E. Zellner; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Dennis McKoy. 


HENRY D. STYER COMPANY, Utah State University, Logan, Utah— 
Captain: Cadet Orvil G. Hunsaker; First Lieutenant: Cadet John N. 
Giboney; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Paul F. Cook; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Charles K. Ashbaker. 
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IDAHO STATE COLLEGE COMPANY, Idaho State College, Pocatello, 
Idaho—Captain: Cadet Harvey I. Buckles; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Corwin Lott; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Brent M. Holmes; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet John A. Duff. 


ILLINI COMPANY, University of Illinois, Champaign, Illinois—Cap- 
tain: Cadet Ed Madsen; First Lieutenant: Cadet Tom Metzer; Second 
Lieutenant: Cadet Dick Bartsch; First Sergeant: Cadet Bill Miner. 

Second Annual AUSA Banquet on 18 February, heard Col. T. J. 
Ryan, Information Officer, Fifth Army, discuss capabilities in limited 
and unlimited war. Rear Adm. O. H. Dodson, USN, Ret., Col. Paul 
Steinbeck, PMST, and Miss Kathy Parker, Illini ROTC Sponsor, were 
among the guests. 


INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE ROTC COMPANY, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet William Vernon Mil- 
ler; First Lieutenant: Cadet Warren Neal Edmiston; Second Lieuten- 
ant; Cadet Richard A. Erickson; First Sergeant: Cadet Arthur J. Cor- 
nell. 


JOHN CARROLL UNIVERSITY COMPANY, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland 18, Ohio—Captain: Cadet James Lawlor; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Donald Gould; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas Barrowman; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Robert Kapitan. 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY COMPANY, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas—Captain: Cadet James R. Wright; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Weldon L. Fate; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Kenneth B. Yeo; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Avrom A. Rosen. 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL COMPANY, Kemper Military School, Boon- 
ville, Missouri—Captain: Cadet M. R. Richardson; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Joseph N. Sailor; Second Lieutenant: Cadet R. A. Wagner; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Merle E. Duensing. 


LA SALLE ROTC COMPANY, La Salle Military Academy, Oakdale, Long 
Island, New York—Capain: Cadet Pasquale Di Lorenzo; First Lieu- 
tenant: Cadet Raymond Aexel; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Albert 
Pardini; First Sergeant: Cadet Andrew Capelli. 

Master Sergeant Schreck, Nassau County recruiter, addressed the 
Company on 1 February on the question of military obligations, and 
explained the ‘Reserved for You” program. Among those attending 
were Col. Edwin Perry, PMST, Capt. Roy E. Lounsbury, faculty ad- 
viser to the Company, and 20 members of the Senior class. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge 3, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet John D. Badeaux; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet Sidney P. Dugas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Richard 
A. Lipsey; First Sergeant: Cadet Lloyd C. Dupuy. 


LOYOLA COLLEGE COMPANY, Loyola College, Baltimore 10, Md.— 
Captain: Cadet William R. Gegner; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hugh 
F. McKenna, Jr.; Second Lieutenant: Cadet William A. Noonberg; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Peter C. Santoni. 

Company observed demonstration of Quartermaster Corps equip- 
ment, and was briefed on QMC missions and functions, on 18 
February. Regular meeting on 20 February featured film on airborne 
training 


LOYOLA OF THE SOUTH COMPANY, Loyola University, New Orleans 
18, Louisiana—Captain: Cadet George Friedman, Jr.; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Malcolm Schwartzenbach; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Robert 
Wilkie; First Sergeant: Cadet Patrick Browne. 


THE LOYOLA UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Loyola University, 6525 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago 26, Illinois—Captain: Cadet Joseph M. Burke; 
First Lieutenant: Cadet David Lynch; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ed- 
ward Ptasjeh; First Sergeant: Cadet John Dentzer; Master Sergeants: 
Cadets Lewis Towers, John Sweetman, James Vinci. 


LT. CHARLES J. FITE COMPANY, Gettysburg College, Gettysburg, Penn- 
Captain: Cadet Henry F. Coyne; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Gary L. Seufert; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James D. Dethlesen; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Ronald E. Nitzsche. 


sylvania 


MAD ANTHONY WAYNE COMPANY, University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio—Captain: Cadet Glenn Reeder; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas 
E. Kerscher; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald P. Sherrer; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet Robert H. Smith. 


THE MANLIUS COMPANY, The Manlius School, Manlius, New York— 
Captain: Cadet William W. Rankin; First Lieutenant: Cadet Taylor 


APRIL 1959 


FORT LEWIS, WASH. Named to head Washington State Chapter No. 1 

in 1959 are (left to right), Fred Osmers, President; Ray Clark, First Vice 

President; Nat Hatcher, Treasurer; Harold Meyer, Second Vice President; 
and Lt. Col. John A. Spencer, Secretary. 


Devine; Second Lieutenant: Cadet John Ramsey; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Russell A. Jahn; Staff Sergeant: Cadet Peter Cookson 


MOCCASIN COMPANY, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn 
—Captain: Cadet Lee Godfrey; First Lieutenant: Cadet Hinman 
Rizer; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Don Hedrick; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Jerry Moye. 

Tuikey shoot added $16 to the Company's treasury in November 
January meeting was dinner at a local restaurant, at which it was 
decided the Company would assist other universities in organizing 
AUSA ROTC Companies, planned attendance at AUSA 1959 Annual 
Meeting. Each member of the Company is blood-typed and on call for 
blood donations upon call by a local hospital to the Military Depart- 
ment of the University. Military Ball on 13 February was complete 
SUCCESS 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY ARMY ROTC COMPANY, Montana State 
University, Missoula, Montana—Captain: Cadet Warren Drew; First 
Lieutenant; Cadet Brian T. Grattan; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald 
C. Simon; First Sergeant: Cadet Rex W. Lincoln 

MSgt Eston Miller spoke to the Company on 3 February on his 
experiences in the construction of the Burma Road. The talk was 
followed by a question period. Refreshments were served 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS COMPANY, New York University, 
181st St. and University Ave., New York 53, New York—Captain: 
Cadet William S$. Montag; First Lieutenant: Cadet Charles J. Harris; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet Ronald DiStefano; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Joseph P. Bohn. 

Initiation dinner for eight new members featured the 13 February 
meeting. Committee appointments and formation of a color guard were 
announced; a drill team is being organized. Additional business meet 
ing on 27 February discussed by-laws changes and planned for 
ambitious program of future events. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY COMPANY, The Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Alan I 
Lees; First Lieutenant: Cadet William C. Abbey; Second Lieutenant 
Cadet Patrick C. Kinney; First Sergeant: Cadet Ward R. Swain 

Dr. Robert T. Oliver, Professor of Speech at the University, and a 
recognized expert on Korea, addressed meeting on 10 February on the 
history of Korea and presented a biography of Syngman Rhee, Pres 
dent of Korea 


RAM COMPANY, Fordham University, New York 58, New York 
Captain: Cadet Nicholas E. Barreca; First Lieutenant: Cadet Anthony 
D. Imhof; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edward H. Cummings; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Anthony D. Sullivan 


ROBERT E. SYLVEST COMPANY, Northwestern State College of Louisi 
ana, Natchitoches, Louisiana—Capsain; Cadet John Vermaelin; First 
Lieutenant: Cadet John Barkate; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Edwin 
Cathey; First Sergeant: Cadet Eugene W. Scott, Jr 

Lt. Col. Eris L. Thurston, USAR, addressed Company on 19 Febru 
ary on the role of the Reserve, and followed with a most informative 
question period 


SIENA ROTC COMPANY, St. Bernardine of Siena College, Loudon 
ville, New York—Captaim: Cadet Richard W. Andrews; First Lieu 
tenant: Cadet William J. Perreault; Second Lieutenant: Cadet David 
L. Carpentier; First Sergeant Cadet George F. Beaulac 
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A NEW 
DISTINCTIVE 
AUSA INSIGNE 
ZIPPO 
LIGHTER 


The lighter that is unconditionally guar- 
anteed. The standard of quality for light- 
ers for military men, engraved with the 
official AUSA insigne for ready identifica- 


tion or as a conversation piece. 


Price to Members, postpaid $4.75 





AUSA PLAQUES 


Gold-finished, molded Burwood, 13” 


in diameter. Perfect for den or office. 


$5.00 


COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 








SIOUX COMPANY, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota—Captain: Cadet Austin R. Smith; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
James F. Marquardt; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Terry N. Thorstenson; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Bruce D. Sillers. 

Meeting on 10 February at Grand Forks VFW Club planned for 
military ball. 


“SOONER COMPANY", University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

Captain: Cadet W. R. Delp; First Lieutenant: Cadet J. K. Smith; 
Second Lieutenant: Cadet W.R. Rhynes; First Sergeant: Cadet E. D. 
Lazorchak 

Thirty-nine Company members visited U. S. Army Armor Center at 
Fort Knox, 5-7 February, moving by Air Force C-54; observed firing 
demonstration and visited Patton Museum. Other activities included 
examining tank maintenance operations. At meeting on 19 February, 
Professor Charles C. Bush, Associate Professor of History, discussed 
Army's history and present position in the cold war. The Company 
accepted a requirement to recruit for both the Army and the ROTC. 
Company strength as of 25 February was 103. 


ST. NORBERT COLLEGE COMPANY, St. Norbert College, West de Pere, 
Wisconsin—Captain: Cadet Jerald A. Mayhew; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet Paul F. Sinkler; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Gary H. Brux; First 
Sergeant: Cadet Herbert M. Heili. 


TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY COMPANY, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth 9, Texas—Captain: Cadet James B. Alsip; First Lieuten- 
ant: Cadet Bill A. Kithas; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Sidney Poynter; 
First Sergeant: Cadet Ray Leuty; Sergeants: Cadets James L. Goode, 
Kenneth Pierce, Warner Bailey 


TEXAS TECH COMPANY, Texas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas 
—~Captain: Cadet Gerald V. McWilliams; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
Alfred D. Holder; First Sergeant: Cadet Norman B. Bookout. 


TULANE ROTC COMPANY, Tulane University, New Orleans 18, Louisi- 
ana—Captain: Cadet Robert D. Mitchell; First Lieutenant: Cadet Roy 
S. Lombardo; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Lester W. Barnett; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet David G. Baker 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO COMPANY, University of Idaho, Moscow, Ida- 
ho—Captain : Cadet Richard A. Koster; First Lieutenant: Cadet Bruce 
G. Summers; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Fred L. Ringe; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Kent E. Harrison 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS COMPANY, University of Texas, Austin 12, 
Texas—Captain: Cadet Lewis Donaghey; First Lieutenant: Cadet 
James Kazen; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Joe Stoeltje; First Sergeant 
Cadet George Batchelor. 


V. RAYMOND EDMAN COMPANY, Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 

—Captain: Cadet David Hall; First Lieutenant: Cadet Harry C. Beav- 
er; Second Lieutenant: Cadet James C. Arison; First Sergeant: Cadet 
Stanley D. Anderson. 


VALLEY FORGE COMPANY, Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Richard Goodstein; First Lieutenant: 
Cadet James White; Second Lieutenant: Cadet Chris Riker; First Ser- 
geant: Cadet John W. Gunn. 

MSgt Manuel J. Silva, Academy MST instructor, discussed the 
Army as a career at 26 January meeting. A trip to a nearby Nike site 
was arranged for 4 February. 


VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia—Captain: Cadet A. B. Childrey; Firs¢ 
Lieutenant: Cadet C. E. Longest; Second Lieutenant: Cadet D. R 
Stanton; First Sergeant: Cadet W. A. Stuart. 

Company chartered bus for trip to Fort Eustis for orientation in 
Transportation Corps functions; left VPI on 8 February and returned 
10 February. 


WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ROTC COMPANY, Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania—Captain: Cadet Robert 
O. Hays; First Lieutenant: Cadet Thomas A. Halter; Second Lieu- 
tenant; Cadet Geoffrey W. Bennett; First Sergeant: Cadet John S 
Perry. 


WEST TEXAS STATE COMPANY, West Texas State College, Canyon, 
Tex.—Captain: Cadet Joe Giddens; First Lieutenant: Cadet Elvin J. 
Schofield; Second Lieutenant; Cadet Don Broome; First Sergeant: 
Cadet Fontis B. Sexton. 
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ORDER YOUR PERSONAL MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE—AND SAVE MONEY! 


Now you can order all of your AUSA Membership supplies at 
one time—and save money. For just $4.00 you get the new As- 
sociation plastic brief case with plastic zipper closure, gold-filled 
lapel button, your personal set of U. S. and U. S. Army flags, 
and two Association windshield decals, which cannot be pur- 
chased separately. Total value of all these items is $4.45. You 
save over 10%, and have the added convenience of writing just 
one order for all your membership needs. 


HERE IS WHAT YOU GET IN YOUR MEMBERSHIP PACKAGE! 


PLASTIC BRIEF CASE with plastic zipper closure 
in a handsome dark green—stamped with the 
Association seal in gold. Size is 11%” x 14”, 
big enough to handle your legal-size as well as 
letter-size papers. 


Price if ordered separately 


GOLD-FILLED LAPEL BUTTON, for wear with ci- 
vilian clothes, always identifies you as an 
AUSA member. Buttons are 7/16” in diameter, 
and carry the Association seal. 


Price if ordered separately 


U. S. AND U. S. ARMY FLAGS, each 4” x 6”, 
gold-fringed, mounted on an ebonized-wood 
staff with a gilded spearhead. Staffs fit into a 
circular, ebonized-wood base. Each set comes 
in its own handsome box, so that it’s easy to 
give these flags as gifts. 


Price if ordered separately 


ASSOCIATION DECALS, for your car windows, 
show the Association seal in gold. Value 10¢ 
each. You get two decals as part of your Mem- 
bership Package. Decals cannot be ordered sep- 
arately in small quantities. For larger quantity 
prices, write the Association. 


TOTAL VALUE OF SEPARATE ITEMS 


PRICE TO MEMBERS FOR THE COMPLETE PACKAGE 





COMBAT FORCES BOOK SERVICE 
1529 18th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Avco Steps Ahead...in Electronics—From guiding missiles to their targets to defending bombers 


from missile attack, from interplanetary communications to communications for field troops: Avco’s work 
in electronics is wide and diversified. It results from Avco’s combination of expert personnel and complete 


facilities for research, development, and manufacturing. On many fronts, Avco lends unique support to 


Aveo 


750 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


America’s electronic progress. 


AVCO MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR AMERICA / AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 





